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PREFACE 


The purpose of this monitoring guide is to take the mystery 
out of the federal educational policy-making process by describing 
and analyzing key federal programs and providing a road map to the 
state and regional agencies that administer them. Essentially the 
guide is a tool to help teachers get involved in influencing pub- 
lic policy. It provides the following kinds of information: 


o An introduction to NEA's federal agency monitoring 
program, including a list of NEA Instruction and 
Professional Development staff assignments, so that 
affiliates wishing information on a particular 
federal program know where to turn. 


o Brief, current sketches of federal programs related 
to instruction that are monitored by NEA staff, 
including bureaucrats' names and phone numbers. * 


o Questions relating to teachers' concerns about each 
program, questions which lend themselves to use in 
local/state workshops or meetings on a given topic. 


o Guidelines for teacher and affiliate action that 
can put teachers in a position to influence effec- 
tively the whole public policy procedure. 


o Current lists of national, state, and regional 
resources related to federal programs.* 


o A list of basic reference materials for keeping 
track of federal programs and information on how 
they may be obtained. 


Although this monitoring guide is designed to be used inde- 
pendently as a reference book by NEA affiliates and individual 
members, perhaps its most important use is as a resource in work- 
shops to establish monitoring programs in local/state affiliates. 
It would supplement and follow up the NEA filmstrip entitled 
Teachers and Public Policy, an introduction to monitoring for 
teachers who have had little experience with the development of 


rE 


*When the transition to the Department of Education is completed, there 
may be some changes in names, titles, addresses, etc., as listed in Parts II 
and V of this monitoring guide. It is our intent to update the guide as 
necessary and to send current information to all who are using it. 
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public policy and the monitoring process. The guide presents 
specific answers to questions teachers May have about federal 
education programs and how to correct them at the local level. 
Three suggested workshop formats are included--one for one hour, 
one for three hours, and one for a full day. All can be adapted 
and varied to suit local interests and concerns. 


Finally, and most important, this monitoring guide is a call 
to action to teachers, through their organizations, to bring their 
expertise and unique classroom experience to bear on the develop- 
ment and implementation of federal education policies. There are 
guidelines to suggest what to do and how to do it, but the basic 
approach is deceptively simple. In four easy steps, teachers 
need to (1) find out, (2) turn out, (3) speak out, and (4) reach 
out--to make sure that federal education programs do the job they 


are intended to do. Please know that NEA and its affiliates stand 
ready to help. 


Part 1 


INTRODUCTION 


o Teachers and Public Policy: An Introduction 
to Monitoring 


o NEA/IPD Monitoring Staff Assignments, 
1979-80 


o List of Abbreviations Used in This Guide 


TEACHERS AND PUBLIC POLICY: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MONITORING 


This country is a nation governed by laws, and public policy 
is the expression of those laws. The members of the National 
Education Association are acutely aware of the Association's 
political action program to elect to Congress legislators who are 
friends of education and who, for the most part, pass laws that 
are intended to support teaching as well as learning. They are 
much less aware, however, that passage of a law is only the be- 
ginning of a long and arduous process through which public policy 
is shaped into school programs. This is the regulatory side of 
government--the bureaucracy that takes up where Congress leaves 
off and develops the rules and regulations that turn federal law 
into educational programs. 


Until recently, most national educational policy was developed 
in a bureaucratic vacuum--usually without the benefit of broad 
public response and almost always without benefit of the teacher's 
view from the classroom. That there often is marked difference 
between the intent of the law and what really happens in class- 
rooms is a poorly kept secret. It is a simple fact of life that 
no one knows more about what happens in classrooms than teachers 

a do. Yet, for some curious reason, policymakers have seldom asked 
teachers how school programs really work in the everyday world of 
the classroom. 


Thanks to the Government in the Sunshine Act--which opens up 
the decision-making process of the government to public scrutiny-- 
teachers no longer are waiting to be asked. They are "monitoring" 
federal programs--a process to influence policymaking and bring 
school programs that go astray back on course. Monitoring begins 
after a law is passed and when federal rules and regulations--or 
"“regs"--are developed that spell out in precise detail how that 
law should be interpreted, administered, and applied. Once the 
regs are drafted, public groups such as the NEA have the oppor- 
tunity to submit written comments and suggestions. Also, teachers 
often have opportunities to react to the "a@raft regs" in regional 
public hearings that allow for grass-roots testimony. The federal 
bureaucracy reviews this testimony and then puts the regs into 
final form. It is then the bureaucrats' job to see that both the 
letter and the spirit of the law are carried out as Congress 
intended in states, districts, and schools across the nation. 


In close coordination with the Association's Government Rela- 
tions unit, NEA Instruction and Professional Development (IPD) 
begins the monitoring process at the point where federal regs are 
being developed. It is the Association's job to influence those 
regs in such a way that both the intent of Congress and the 

ea interests of teachers are preserved. 


To illustrate, federal policy on teacher centers was signifi- 
cantly shaped by NEA involvement in the regs process. For example, 
teacher center proposals from all over the country were screened 
against criteria that the NEA helped to set. In addition, strong 
NEA testimony resulted in the provision to allow some teacher cen- 
ter funds to be used for substitute pay so that teachers might 
have released time to take part in teacher center programs. 


A major provision of Public Law 94-142 (The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act) states that teachers cannot be held 
accountable for student achievement but only for "good faith 
offerings of service." This, too, was the result of NEA monitor- 
ing and testimony. 


And the fact that increasing numbers of teachers are being 
proposed and appointed to federal agency policy councils is not 
because federal officials have acquired a sudden, burning interest 
in teachers' opinions. It is because the Association is taking 
the lead in seeking and obtaining teacher representation on those 
decision-making bodies. 


But influencing federal regulations to reflect teacher con- 
cerns, gathering information at major education agency offices, 
and sending that information to affiliates is just part of the 
story. The wide gap that separates the bureaucrats who formulate 
school policy from the teachers charged to make it work must be 
bridged--and narrowed. Federal programs can never realize their 
full potential until they reflect the experience and expertise 
of the classroom teacher and the organized teaching profession. 


As important as it is for teachers to know and understand 
and to influence the bureaucrats, it is perhaps even more important 
that the bureaucrats know the teachers. After all, the 59 million 
students in this country are the targeted consumers of federal 
education programs, and for all practical purposes these programs 
get delivered to students by classroom teachers. And here we come 
to the heart of the issue. If there is a $3 billion effort under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to 
serve educationally deprived children, who would have better first- 
hand knowledge than teachers of the nature and quality of that 
service? If there is a $400 million program targeted to local 
districts for bilingual education, who would know more about com- 
munity reaction to that program than teachers? 


Federal programs move out of Washington to the state depart- 
ments of education en route to 15,000 local school districts. Many 
federal programs have counterpart staff at regional, state, and 
local levels. These program administrators need to talk with 
teachers, and teachers need to talk with them. Teachers need to 
know from the administrators precisely how programs are intended 


to work so that they can interpret them properly. The adminis- 
trators have great need to know firsthand from teachers what is 
really going on in the classroom. 


Take the bilingual education program, for example (ESEA 
Title VII). First, is it reaching the schools, the teachers, and 
the students it is aimed at? Second, is it reaching students in 
the way the law intended? Third, are the provisions of the law 
helping or hindering the practice of teaching? Fourth, do they 
work well, or could they be better? Without firsthand answers to 
such questions by classroom teachers, local, state, and federal 
administrators are working in the dark, seriously hampered in 
their charge to be accountable for compliance with the law. 


It is important to note that monitoring also has a positive 
side, that it is just as significant to light a candle as it is 
to curse the darkness. Teachers have just as serious an obliga- 
tion to let the federal government know that a program is operat- 
ing on target and accomplishing its mission as they do to alert 
officials to classroom problems. 


Finally, we come to perhaps the most critical aspect of the 
monitoring process for the Association. One of the major ways 
for teachers to influence public policy is to go on record and 
make their concerns and suggestions known in the right places to 
the right people. Channels of communication must be wide open 
and two-way. From Washington, D.C., the NEA will continue to 
alert affiliates to important information on federal programs. 
Now we are asking teachers everywhere to look critically at what 
is happening and what is not happening in their own schools and 
districts and to register their views and concerns with the Asso- 
ciation through local/state leaders and staff. The information 
that you deliver to us--citing, for example, serious abuse of the 
IEP process (Individualized Education Programs for the handicapped), 
or lack of teacher participation on teacher center policy boards, 
is precisely what state affiliates and the NEA need to know to 
build a case for corrective action. This is what monitoring is 
all about. Public education policy that is influenced by teachers 
is the policy that will work right in classrooms throughout the 
nation. 


NEA/IPD MONITORING STAFF ASSIGNMENTS, 1979-80 


Assignment Staff 


BILINGUAL/MULT ICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 
Office of Bilingual 
Education 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 


Carmel Sandoval 
John Leeke 


COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
(BITE, 1) 
Division of Education for 
the Disadvantaged 


Richard Mallory 
Jessie Muse 


EDUCATION AND WORK 
Office of Career Education 
Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, Youth Programs 
Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education 
(Vocational Education) 


Brenda Fox 


EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 
Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped 


Richard Cortright 
Brenda Fox 
Jessie Muse 


GIFTED AND TALENTED Frances Quinto 
Office of the Gifted and 


Talented 


William Mondale 
John Leeke 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Bureau of Higher and 
Continuing Education 
METRIC EDUCATION Brenda Fox 
United States Metric Board 
Metric Education Program 


Lois Karasik 
Bernard McKenna 
Roy Edelfelt 


RESEARCH, INNOVATION AND 
TEACHING 
National Diffusion Network 
National Institute of 
Education 
Bureau of School Improvement 


Donald McComb 
Carmel Sandoval 


TEACHER CENTERS AND OTHER 
IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Phone 
(AC 202) 


833-4187 
833-4337 


833-4117 
833-4117 


833-4337 


833-4337 
833-4337 
833-4117 


833-4117 


833-4187 
833-4337 


833-4337 


833-4337 
833-4187 
833-4117 


833-4117 
833-4187 


Assignment 


TESTING AND BASIC SKILLS 
Basic Skills Improvement 
Program 
National Institute of 
Education, Teaching 
and Learning Program 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting 
Telecommunications Agencies 
and Coalitions 


NEA/IPD Program Manager 
for Monitoring 


NEA/IPD Monitoring Program 
Coordinator 


NEA Government Relations 
Manager for Federal 
Agency Relations 


Staff 


Bernard McKenna 
Frances Quinto 
Robert Snider 


Robert McClure 
Harold Wigren, 
Consultant 


Robert McClure 


Lois Karasik 


Rosalyn Baker 


Phone 


(AC 202) 


833-4187 
833-4117 
833-4117 


833-4337 


833-4337 


833-4337 


833-5415 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS GUIDE 


BEH (Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) 

BHCE (Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education) 

BOAE (Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education) 

BSI (Bureau of School Improvement) 

CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) 

CPB (Corporation for Public Broadcasting) 

DEAE (Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation) 
DED (Division of Education for the Disadvantaged) 

EHSP (Ethnic Heritage Studies Program) 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) 

ESEA (Elementary and Secondary Education Act) 

FCC (Federal Communications Commission) 

IEP (Individualized Education Program, for handicapped students) 
JCET (Joint Council on Educational Telecommunications) 
JDRP (Joint Dissemination Review Panel) 

LEA (local education agency) 

NCER (National Council on Educational Research) 

NDN (National Diffusion Network) 

NIE (National Institute of Education) 

NPR (National Public Radio) 

NTIA (National Telecommunications and Information Agency) 
OBE (Office of Bilingual Education) 

OCE (Office of Career Education) 


oGT (Office of the Gifted and Talented) 
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PBS (Public Broadcasting Service) 
PL 94-142 (The Education for All Handicapped Children Act) 
PSSC (Public Service Satellite Consortium) 


SEA (state education agency) 


Part: Li 


MAJOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS THAT AFFECT TEACHERS AND 


TEACHERS ' QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PROGRAMS 


o How To Use Part II 


o Federal Education Program Descriptions/Questions 


Basic Skills Improvement Program 

Bilingual Education, Office of 

Career Education, Office of 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 
Youth Programs 

Education for the Disadvantaged, Division of 

Education for the Handicapped, Bureau of 

Eligibility and Agency Evaluation, 
Division of 

Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 

Gifted and Talented, Office of the 

Higher and Continuing Education, Bureau of 

Metric Education 

National Diffusion Network 

National Institute of Education 

Occupational and Adult Education, Bureau of 

Public Broadcasting/Telecommunications 
Agencies/Coalitions 

School Improvement, Bureau of 

Teacher Centers Program 
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HOW TO USE PART II 


This part of the monitoring guide has several purposes: 


o To provide basic descriptions of major federal education 
programs monitored by NEA/IPD staff 


o To highlight Association concerns related to each program 
described 


o To raise questions teachers may have about a given pro- 
gram that could serve as a focus for local/state asso- 
ciation monitoring activities. 


Unless otherwise indicated, all programs described on the 
following pages are part of the new Department of Education. * 


Please note that for many of the programs described there 
are resource lists provided in Part V of this guide.* 


*Names, addresses, and phone numbers listed in this part and in Part V 
are subject to change when the Department of Education becomes operational 
in mid-1980. 


BASIC SKILLS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Donohoe Building, Room 1167 
6th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: 


Description: 


Shirley A. Jackson, Director, (202) 245-8537 


The Basic Skills Improvement Program is a national 
effort to facilitate the coordination of federal, 
state, and local resources to increase opportuni- 
ties for all citizens to master the basic skills 
of reading, writing, oral communication, and com- 
putation. The objectives are: 


© To coordinate policies and procedures at the 
‘national level 


© To provide financial and technical assistance 
to state and local agencies and organizations 
to carry out planning, research, development, 
and demonstration activities 


o To provide support to state education agencies 
for conducting leadership and training activi- 
ties and developing and implementing comprehen- 
sive statewide programs 


o To support (a) reading motivation programs 
designed to encourage reading among students, 
and (b) special programs designed to demonstrate 
effective teaching of mathematics. 


Through contracts and grants the program will also 
support (a) state initiatives to improve basic 
skills instruction throughout the state, and (b) 
selected demonstration projects related to parent 
and community participation and schoolwide coordi- 
nation. Nothing in the program dictates how basic 
skills must be taught, only that they are to be 
taught. 


The Basic Skills Improvement legislation (ESEA new 
Title II) was enacted in 1978 and final regulations 


*Also see, School Improvement, Bureau of 


Association 


Concerns: 
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for administering the law are not yet in place. 
Due in large part to NEA pressure, sections of 
this law which are counter to NEA policy have not 
been funded, e.g., those related to testing pro- 
grams. 


A major NEA cconcern has to do with the use of federal 
funds to support--either directly or indirectly-- 
state minimum-competency testing programs and other 
misuses of standardized tests. The law stipulates 
that grant proposals must include "objective, quanti- 
fiable" methods of evaluation. Although the program 
director agrees that this does not mean exclusive use 
of standardized tests, that other forms of evaluation 
could take place, no one has elaborated on what those 
might be. There is reason to believe that standardized 
testing will remain a problem. 


Another concern has to do with the potential danger of 
an overemphasis on basics that will result in the 
neglect of other important parts of the curriculum. 
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QUESTIONS ON BASIC SKILLS 


l. 


To what extent are other federal programs involved in "basic 
skills" efforts? 


Is the present federal concept of basic skills too restrictive 
from the viewpoint of the classroom teacher? 


Is the present federal concept of basic skills in the best 
interest of all children, including the gifted? 


To what extent, and in what ways, will standardized tests be 
required as an integral part of federally supported basic 
skills programs? 


Will this federal program provide funds which can be used by 
states to further existing minimum-competency testing programs? 


Are funds available in this program for teacher centers and 
other in-service training programs for classroom teachers? 


Are classroom teacher organizations eligible to apply for 
funds from this program or from other federal basic skills 
programs? 


How will the Basic Skills office evaluate the quality of basic 
skills program results? 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION, OFFICE OF* 


Reporters Building, Room 420 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: Josue Gonzales, Director, (202) 245-2600 


Description: The Office of Bilingual Education (OBE) administers 
ESEA Title VII. The total federal and state appro- 
priation for bilingual programs is approximately 
$400 million per year. 


OBE spends over $107 million on basic grants to 
local education agencies, almost $21 million for 
support services, over $30 million for training, 

and $8.6 million for desegregation grants. It 

also funds the National Clearinghouse on Bilingual 
Education and cooperates with the National Institute 
of Education in funding research in bilingual educa- 
tion. 


Association The NEA supports federal legislation that reflects 

Concerns: the concerns listed below and urges its affiliates 
to seek state legislation that requires bilingual/ 
multicultural education according to educational 
need. Some specific NEA concerns are: 


o That bilingual education should be a service 
program instead of an administrative pilot, 
compensatory, or remedial program 


o That bilingual/multicultural programs should 
include the goal of functional proficiency in 
English, with emphasis on the development of 
those basic reading skills essential to the 
successful pursuit of all other disciplines 


o That funding for bilingual education should 
be increased to meet the need for teacher 
training, materials development, assessment, 
and dissemination of information 


*See Title VII network list in Part V. 
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That bilingual programs should be funded for six 
years to serve all children 6-11 (present funding 
is for three-year programs to serve children 6-8) 


That research should focus on the question, "What 
type of bilingual program works best?" rather than 
on the question, "Does bilingual education work?" 
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QUESTIONS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


1 


14. 


VS. 


16. 


Lvs 
18. 


Is the local bilingual education program a compensatory or 
an enrichment program? 


What are the demographic characteristics of the population 
served? 


How are students placed in the program? 


How does the school district determine the number of stu- 
dents eligible for the program? 


How many eligible students are required to begin a bilingual 
program? 


What are the goals of the program? 


What is the maximum amount of time students are allowed 
to remain in the program? 


What is the minimum amount of time for students to £ulLei li 
the basic goals of the program? 


How many students does each teacher teach? 


Are students who are not eligible allowed to participate in 
some of the activities offered in the program? 


Are adequate materials available to teachers in the program? 
How are materials selected for the program? 


Does the program maintain a fair and adequate system for 
evaluating and reporting student achievement? 


What are the entrance requirements and qualifications for 
the teaching staff? 


Does the district provide in-service training for the pro- 
gram staff? 


Does the program staff decide what type of in-service 
training is needed? 


What are the goals and objectives of the in-service training? 


Do other members of the school district staff participate in 
the in-service training? 


19. 


20. 


Zi. 


22. 


ae 


Is there an advisory committee made up of parents of stu- 
dents in the program? 


Is the rest of the community kept informed about school 
district policy regarding bilingual education? 


Why are "bilingual" teachers and "foreign language" teachers 
so often at odds with each other? Do federal actions in- 
crease the gap between these two groups? 


Are there plans to expand the concept of bilingualism to all 


students--not just programs for those for whom English is a 
second language? 
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CAREER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF* 


Regional Office Building 3, Room 3100 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Director: 


Contact: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Kenneth Hoyt 


Sidney C. High, Jr., Director of Programs, 
(202) 245-2331 


The Office of Career Education (OCE), created by 
the Education Amendments of 1974, performs a na- 
tional leadership role in career education and, 
upon request, provides information and technical 
assistance to state education agencies. 


OCE administers the Career Education Incentive Act, 
passed in December 1977, which provides grants to 
state and local agencies over a five-year period 
to implement comprehensive career education pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools, and 
demonstration projects at the postsecondary level. 
After 1982 all federal involvement will cease and 
career education programs will be conducted with 
state and local resources. 


The purpose of career education is to help make 
schools more responsive to the needs of students 
today. It has implications for changes in teaching 
strategies and the in-service education of teachers 
and counselors. Teachers need to be involved in 
career education decisions at every level, parti- 
cularly in curriculum building and materials 
selection, and should be represented on both 
national and state planning committees. 


*Also see, School Improvement, Bureau of; and state contacts list in 


Part V. 
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QUESTIONS ON CAREER EDUCATION 


Does the local education agency (LEA) have a federal career 
education grant? 


Has the LEA defined what it means by "career education"? 


Are career education components a part of the total school 
program so that students are aware of the world of work, 
the career choices available to them, and how their studies 
relate to the work environment? 


Was something in the curriculum excluded in order to make 
way for career education? 


Prior to the start of the career education program, did 
teachers receive in-service training in how they might 
incorporate career education into the curriculum? 


Are teachers involved in developing, implementing, and 
evaluating career education programs? 


Are local professional, business, and craftspersons 
involved in the career education program? 


Has the district made provisions for incorporating the 
career education program into its local budget and school 
planning following termination of federal funds? 
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COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT, YOUTH PROGRAMS 


U.S. Department of Labor 
Patrick Henry Building, Room 5014 


601 D Street, 


N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20213 


Contacts: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Robert Anderson, Administrator, Office of Compre- 
hensive Employment Development (CETA Titles I, II, 
and VI), (202) 376-6254 


Robert Taggart, Administrator, Office of Youth 
Programs (Title IV), (202) 376-2649 


The Department of Labor administers the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA), which pro- 
vides funds to help the underemployed, the unemployed, 
and the economically disadvantaged. 


The bulk of CETA monies ($8 billion for FY 1980) goes 
directly to the states and local governments as prime 
sponsors of CETA programs. Many community colleges 
also receive funds for training purposes. Twenty-two 
percent of the funds for CETA Title IV Part A, Youth 
Employment and Training Programs ($700 million in 

FY 1980), must be used for in-school youth programs 
under agreements between the prime sponsors and local 
education agencies. In addition, 6 percent of Title II 
monies provide "supplemental vocational education 
assistance." 


Prime sponsors must subcontract with LEAs in filling 
teaching positions in elementary and secondary schools 
and give special consideration to the hiring of unem- 
ployed certified teachers in the state. 


CETA programs involve work in the classroom, on-the- 
job training, and subsidized public employment as 
well as extensive supportive services such as 
recruitment, testing, placement, counseling, and 
follow-up. 


A major Association concern is to make certain that 
CETA programs support and relate to regular school 
programs in a way that strengthens both. CETA pro- 
grams should not supplant or be totally disconnected 
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from the overall secondary school experience. Nor 
should CETA staff become replacements for regular 
secondary teachers. Finally, academic credit for 
work experience and employment training programs 
should be evaluated and granted only by certified 
educators. 
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QUESTIONS ON CETA YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Tiss 


12. 


Who are the prime sponsors or CETA subgrantees in the local 
area? 


Are the local high schools involved in a CETA program? 


Were school administrators knowledgeable about CETA and how 
the schools were to be involved at the time the agreement was 
entered into with the prime sponsor, or did the district 
choose not to be involved? 


What kinds of educational programs are being provided with 
the CETA funds? 


Was priority placed on the hiring of unemployed certified 
staff to fill CETA teaching positions? 


Do the regular school and CETA programs complement each other? 
Is there a good working relationship between the CETA and 
school staffs? 


Does the CETA program have the support of private companies 
and employers to place students in jobs during as well as 
after training? 


Do enrollees in the CETA program receive career guidance and 
counseling? Can they choose from among alternative careers 
or a career cluster so that training is suited to their 
interests and is in an area where full-time employment is 
available? 


Who evaluates and what criteria are used to grant academic 
credit for work experience programs? 


How are CETA program participants selected? Is the program 
serving the unemployed, underemployed, and disadvantaged? 


Has the local association been involved in the CETA program? 
How? 


What other CETA programs are there in the district and how do 
they compare with the in-school program? 
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EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED, DIVISION OF* 


Regional Office Building 3, Room 3642 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Richard L. Fairley, Director, (202) 245-2722 


This Division administers Title I of ESEA, providing 
$3.1 billion to local school districts serving edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children. Title I is the 
largest and best known of federal aid programs for 
education. 


Title I funds are intended to supplement, but never 
supplant, local and state efforts to provide educa- 
tional services to educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren from low-income families. Programs supported 
with these funds are designed and implemented at the 
local level. The primary goal in most cases is to 
improve children's performance in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Instruction varies from classroom 
activities using special materials to "pull-out" 
programs (programs conducted in separate resource 
rooms rather than the main classroom) that provide 
intensive personal instruction. 


Funds are also used to hire teachers, aides, and 
other resource persons. In general, the funds 
cannot be used for capital improvements. 


Many Title I teachers are not included in district 
collective bargaining agreements--no tenure, due 
process, seniority, etc. In addition, they are on 
"soft money" (soft money disappears with each federal 
allocation of funds unless reauthorized) and usually 
do not enjoy the same kind of job security as regular 
teachers. Categorical aid money from the federal 
government often causes concerns such as these. 
(Monies available for "categorical aid" programs 

must be used for a specific service for a specific 
group, as opposed to general aid where neither 
purpose nor group is identified.) 


*See list of state coordinators in Part v. 
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Paperwork is often a serious problem for many 
Title I teachers around the country who complain 
that they are spending more time counting chil- 
dren than teaching them. 
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QUESTIONS ON EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


13. 


15. 


Does the school district have a Title I program? 


What students are receiving Title I services? At what grade 
level(s)? In what programs (reading, arithmetic, etc.)? 


How do the Title I services supplement regular district ser- 
vices? (The law requires that these services supplement, 
not supplant, regular services.) 


How are eligible children identified in the district: By 
economic need? By educational need? 


What effect does the location of the home have on the 
identification of children to be served? 


If a child attends a school other than the neighborhood 
school, how does this affect the availability of services? 


To what degree, if at all, do materials purchased through 
Title I become available to all students? For example, 

if Title I funds are used to supply a media center, do all 
students then have access to the center? 


How are the concerns of Title I staff presented to the board 
of education? 


Are the testing programs for Title I students the same as 
the testing programs for non-Title I students? If not, in 
what way(s) do they differ? 


Are assessment programs to determine student achievement 
pedagogically sound? 


Are Title I services for kindergarten and first grade 
coordinated with existing preschool programs? 


How are teachers identified who provide Title I services? 
Are these teachers covered by regular teaching contracts? 
To what degree are Title I funds used for aides? Are these 
persons aides to Title I teachers or aides who provide ser- 


vices to students of non-Title I teachers? 


What training programs does the district provide personnel 
related to the Title I program? 


16. 


17, 


18. 


L9. 


20. 


Zit. 


22. 
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Do teachers serve on the Parent Advisory Council? What is 
their role? 


To what degree do teachers participate in the planning for 
Title. I? 


How are the concerns of Title I staff presented to the board 
of education? 


Who, or what office, is responsible for coordinating the 
Title I services in the district? 


Have Title I funds ever been withheld in the district? By 
what authority? For how long? For what reason(s)? 


What proportion of the district budget comes from Title I? 


How many eligible children are not receiving Title I ser- 
vices? 
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EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED, BUREAU OF* 


Donohoe Building 
6th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contacts: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Edwin H. Martin, (202) 245-9661 


Robert Herman, (202) 245-9661 


The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 
administers the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (PL 94-142). 


The primary objective of PL 94-142 is to assure that 
handicapped children receive a free appropriate public 
education. Under the act each handicapped student is 
to have an individualized education program--or IEP-- 
which is developed in conjunction with a meeting held 
among an LEA representative, the teacher, the parents, 
and the child where appropriate. Following the 
development of the IEP, the child is to be placed in a 
"least restrictive environment" or educational setting 
where to the maximum extent appropriate he/she is edu- 
cated with nonhandicapped students. If the parents of 
a handicapped child feel that their child has been 
inappropriately placed or evaluated, or they have a 
complaint regarding the manner in which their child is 
being educated, they may request an impartial due pro- 
cess hearing and may appeal the decision of the hearing 
officer if they disagree with it. 


The appropriation for PL 94-142 is now over $800 
million. 


PL 94-142 is having an enormous impact on teachers, 
students, and parents and will reach nearly every 
classroom in the nation. Lack of teacher partici- 
pation in BEH administrative on-site reviews was a 
serious concern in the past, but this oversight is 
being corrected and teachers in an increasing number 
are now involved in the reviews. A complaint pro- 
cedure is provided under the PL 94-142 regs. 


*See list of state directors of special education in Part V. 
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Some specific areas of concern to teachers include: 


O° 


° 


The lack of in-service education 


The lack of weighted class size provisions which 
would allow teachers to attend to the additional 
instructional needs of handicapped students 


The lack of a legislative provision allowing 
teachers the right to request reconsideration of 

a handicapped student's placement (However, 

BEH officials are now saying the regs could be 
changed to provide appeal procedures for teachers.) 


The lack of teacher involvement in the develop- 
ment of or knowledge about the contents of IEPs 


Excessive paperwork. 
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QUESTIONS ON EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


1. 


‘Lis 


iz. 


To what extent do you feel the state has been in compliance 
with PL 94-142? 


What does the state education agency (SEA) do when it is 
held in noncompliance? 


What would you recommend that the state teachers association 
do when it finds the law is not being followed? 


Does the state have the required teacher members on the 
state advisory panel? Does the SEA expect to appoint 
teachers to the panel? 


Has the SEA involved the state teachers association in 
developing and implementing professional development plans? 


Can you identify one or two exemplary in-service programs 
for both special education teachers and regular teachers? 


What specific incentives are offered teachers to take part 
in in-service training for teaching the handicapped? Where 
have they been offered? In federally funded teacher centers? 


Can you identify one or two excellent research studies on 
educating the handicapped which have resulted in better 
school practices in the state? Has the SEA been communi- 
cating such research findings to teachers? If so, how? 


What can teachers who have identified handicapped students 
do to assure that these students are placed and served? 


What is the policy about allowing teachers to ask for recon- 
sideration of the placement of handicapped students they 
believe are incorrectly placed? 


What is the LEA position concerning the reduction of class 
size in order to accommodate handicapped students? 


Can you give two or three examples of appropriately prepared 
IEPs? 
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ELIGIBILITY AND AGENCY EVALUATION, DIVISION OF 


Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education 
Regional Office Building 3 

7th and D Streets, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


John R. Proffitt, Director, (202) 245-9873 


The Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation 
(DEAE) recognizes and publishes a list of accrediting 
agencies or associations and determines eligibility 
of educational institutions to participate in federal 
assistance programs based on their accreditation by 
the recognized agencies or associations. 


Among the accrediting groups concerned with teacher 
education that the DEAE recognizes are the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
and the regional accrediting associations. 


Some NEA goals for national and regional accrediting 
bodies are: 


Oo Teacher representation on boards and visiting 
teams, and in the decision-making process of the 
agencies. 


Oo Teacher educator representation on the DEAE 
15-member advisory board. Currently there are 
no teacher educators on the board, nor were any 
nominated for the seven vacancies now existing. 


Oo Publication by regional and national accrediting 
bodies of the institutions that are denied accredi- 
tation and the reasons therefore, and publication 
of those that are approved. 


© Making more public the processes and outcomes of 
the deliberations of DEAE and accrediting agencies. 


Oo Increased teacher influence on the operating policies 


of accrediting agencies and decisions about insti- 
tutional eligibility for federal assistance. 


© Passage of state legislation mandating that teacher 
education programs meet NCATE standards. 
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QUESTIONS ON ELIGIBILITY AND AGENCY EVALUATION 


es 


tl. 


In what ways could the process of nominations to the board of 
DEAE be improved in order to increase educator participation? 


How could DEAE influence more participation of teacher educa- 
tors and students on accrediting teams and the other decision- 
making bodies of accrediting agencies? Is DFAE willing to 
promote their participation? 


How can results of decisions on accreditation be made more 
accessible to the public, especially to teachers and teacher 
educators? 


How can DEAE stimulate higher standards for accrediting 
agencies? 


Should DEAE exert greater regulatory influence over the 
quality of accreditation? How? 


How can DEAE become more visible? 


What is DEAE willing to do to increase opportunities for 
teachers and students to attend DEAE hearings? 


Who on DEAE staff has K-12 teaching experience? 


What can be done to ensure continuing participation by K-12 
teachers in the governance of DEAE? 


How can state teacher associations have more voice in the 
accreditation process? 


How can teachers affect the quality of education and teacher 
education through participation in regional and national 
accrediting bodies? 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM* 


Bureau of School Improvement 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: Carl Epstein, Senior Education Specialist, 
(202) 245-9506 


Description: The Ethnic Heritage Studies Program Act is designed 
to give students the opportunity to study their own 
cultural heritage and the contributions of other 
cultures. Funding for FY 1979 was $2.3 million. 


Association The NEA is committed to multicultural education, and 
Concerns: it is critical that the organization keep abreast of 
the kinds of programs and directions being fostered 
at the federal level. Some of the projects funded 
through the Ethnic Heritage Studies Program find their 
way into school district in-service programs. 


This program has been in existence for five years 

but it has not received projected long-range budgeting. 
Its continuation depends on annual lobbying efforts. 
Teachers and associations that wish to strengthen 
support for multicultural education programs would 

do well to express their interest in writing to the 
EHSP office (with a copy to NEA). 


*Also see, School Improvement, Bureau of. 
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QUESTIONS ON ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM 


l. 


How can classroom teachers become involved in the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Program? 


Are there any mandates to school districts to utilize out- 
comes from these programs? 


Are these programs connected in any way to statewide in- 
service plans which are being developed at the state level? 


Are any funds in this program directed toward postsecondary 
teaching? 


How are these programs monitored? 
Is there any expectation that the promising practices and 


features of these programs will become part of the regular 
instructional programs of school districts? 


GIFTED AND TALENTED, OFFICE OF THE 


Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Donohoe Building, Room 3827 
6th and D Streets, S.W. 
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Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contacts: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Harold Lyon, Director, (202) 245-2483 


Melvin Ladson, Deputy Director, Discretionary Grants 
Program, (202) 245-2483 


Martha Bokee, Office for State Administered Programs, 
(202) 245-2483 


The Office of the Gifted and Talented (OGT) adminis- 
ters contracts and grants to state and local educa- 
tion agencies and to institutions of higher education. 
It also sponsors model projects contracted for with 
private and nonprofit agencies. The 1979 Gifted 

and Talented Education Act (PL 95-561), currently 
funded at $6.28 million, provides that 75 percent 

of the federal appropriation goes to "state adminis- 
tered programs." Local districts compete for 90 
percent of these funds. The growing numbers of 
special programs for the gifted and talented aim to 
identify pupils who have exceptional abilities in 

the following areas: creativity, leadership, general 
intellectual and academic achievement, and visual and 
performing arts. Fifty percent of the state- 
administered funds must go toward identifying and 
building programs for the disadvantaged, culturally 
different gifted pupils. 


These issues are of concern to teachers: 


o The definition of giftedness in relation to the 
above areas, how pupils are identified, and how 
to develop awareness of the need to serve special 
students. There is need for multiple means of 
identification, and more emphasis on leadership, 
creativity, and artistic ability. 


oO Opportunities need to be made available for 
teachers who want to participate in developing 
state and local programs for gifted and talented 
pupils. 
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That G/T students will make it on their own is a 
myth that needs to be dispelled. A high percen- 
tage of G/T students drop out of school; in one 
state 30 percent of dropouts are G/T. 


There is a need for 99,000 teachers trained to 
work with G/T students. At present four out of 
five teachers in this area have no special training 
ror it. 


QUESTIONS ON GIFTED AND TALENTED | 


6. 
lis 


13. 


14. 


415s 


16. 


i7. 
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Which parts of PL 95-561 affect classroom teachers? 


What is the state's policy on education of the gifted and 
talented? 


What is the level of spending for all gifted and talented 
programs in the state or at the local level? 


How much support does the state get from the federal govern- 
ment? 


Who is the SEA consultant for gifted and talented and how 
committed is this person to teacher involvement? 


Is there a state plan for teacher training? 


Where and when do training programs take place? Are federally 
funded teacher centers involved? 


What, if any, proposals for the education of gifted and 
talented has the LEA submitted to the state? 


Are gifted and talented programs developed for single 
schools or for the whole district? 


Is there a role for teachers in program development? 
Are parents of gifted and talented students involved? 


What procedures are needed to identify gifted and talented 
pupils, particularly at an early age? 


Is emphasis given to methods other than group-administered 
standardized tests? 


What are the special considerations for identifying dis- 
advantaged, culturally different gifted and talented children? 


Is there a need for special certification for teaching 
gifted and talented students in your state? 


Where and what are the career opportunities for G/T in 
fields or in places where programs are expanding? 


How can teachers initiate needed research that will affect 
classroom practice for the gifted and talented? 
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HIGHER AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, BUREAU OF 


Regional Office Building 3 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contacts: Alfred Moye, Deputy Commissioner for Higher and 
Continuing Education, (202) 245-9274 


John Proffitt, Director, Division of Eligibility 
and Agency Evaluation, (202) 245-9873* 


David Johnson, Director, Division of Student Ser- 
vices and Veterans Programs, (202) 245-6664 


Edward Brantley, Director, Division of Institu- 
tional Development, (202) 245-2418 


Richard Rowe, Director, Division of Training and 
Facilities, (202) 245-2715 


Edward Matbor, Director, Division of International 
Education, (202) 245-9691 


Description: This agency administers federal programs related to 
higher and continuing education--including selected 
grant programs--and collects appropriate data. The 
programs include institutional development, interna- 
tional education, student services, veterans programs, 
teacher training, and research. 


There is also a Bureau of Student Financial Assistance 
within the Department of Education which administers 
loans and grants to eligible students who need such 
help to pursue higher education. 


Association As the NEA expands its effort to organize higher edu- 

Concerns: cation faculty, it is increasingly important to col- 
lect information on the federal programs that can 
provide targeted services and assistance to these 
members. 


There is also a need to make the Bureau of Higher 
and Continuing Education (BHCE) more aware of the 


*This program is described at greater length elsewhere in Part II. 
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importance of hearing from faculty rather than always 
dealing with college administrators. 


Further, the Association must increase its influence 
in the grant process--as it has done with teacher 
centers. 


QUESTIONS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Le 


a3 


Are there programs funded through BHCE to assist 
college faculty to improve their instructional skills? 


How can individual faculty members become involved in 
programs funded through this agency? 


Are funds being provided through BHCE to support 
computer-assisted instruction at the higher education 
level? 


How can an individual faculty member find out how his/her 
university or college is using its federal monies? 


How is it determined what amount of money goes to each 
college and university? 


What system is used to monitor and evaluate programs 
funded through BHCE? 
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METRIC EDUCATION* 


United States Metric Board 
1815 N. Lynn Street, 6th Floor 
Arlington, VA 22209 


Metric Education Program 
Bureau of School Improvement 
1832 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208 


Contacts: Malcolm O'Hagen, Executive Director, U.S. Metric 
Board, (703) 235-1933 


Floyd A. Davis, Director, Metric Education Program, 
(202) 653-5920 


Description: The United States Metric Board was created by the 
Metric Act of 1975 to coordinate the voluntary con- 
version of the United States to the metric system. 
The Board's appropriation for FY 1980 is almost 
$2.5 million; there are 47 staff positions. The cur- 
rent education representative to the Board, Dennis 
Smith, a junior high school math teacher from 
Massachusetts, was recommended by the NEA. 


The Metric Education Program, established by the 
Metric Education Act of 1974, provides grants to 
assist metric education projects that encourage and 
prepare students, teachers, parents, and other adults 
to learn and use the metric system of measurement 

as part of the regular education program. Grants and 
contract awards go to SEAs, LEAs, and other public 
and nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions. The Metric Education Program is cur- 
rently funded at $1.8 million. 


Association The NEA, which has endorsed National Metric Week (in 

Concerns: May), "believes that a carefully planned effort to 
convert to the International System of Units (SI 
metric system) is essential to the future of Ameri- 
can industrial and technological development and to 
the evolution of effective world communication." 


*Also see, School Improvement, Bureau of. 
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Teachers are concerned that the metric system of 
measurement be taught at the appropriate educational 
levels to assure the orderly transition to the SI 
metric system as the primary system. 


a7 


QUESTIONS ON METRIC EDUCATION 


1 ie 


C1 Le 


12. 


13. 


14. 


What are the arguments pro and con for adopting the metric 
system as the primary measurement system for our country? 


Can you name the countries which do not use the metric system 
as their official measurement system? 


How many companies in your locality or state have gone par- 
tially or exclusively to the metric system? What has been 
the companies' cost of converting? 


Did the local school district observe National Metric Week? 
How? 


Does your community or an organization in the community 

have a metric grant or contract? Have the schools been in- 
volved in the program? How? What are the results of the 
program? Has the program been incorporated into the regular 
education program? 


Do textbooks used in your schools include the metric system 
either in whole or part? For which grades and subjects? 


Does your state have a metric board or council? 
Does your state association have a position on metric conversion? 


Should all sectors of our society convert to the metric sys- 
tem? Why or why not? 


Should the United States have voluntary or mandated conversion 
to the metric system? Why? 


How do citizens in the community feel about converting to the 
metric system? 


How important is it for adults to learn the metric system? 
What role should the schools play in educating them in its 
use? 


Can you cite examples of the use of metric measurement in your 
everyday life? 


What is the Systeme International d'Unites. How does the 
U.S. metric system differ from it and who decides which 
units we will use? 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK* 


Regional Office Building 3, Room 3616 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contact: 


Description: 


Association 
Concerns: 


Lee Wickline, Director, Division of Educational 
Replication, (202) 245-2257 


The purpose of the National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
is to disseminate exemplary educational practices. 
The NDN operates on the assumption that good prac- 
tices that succeed in one place can be successfully 
installed and adopted in another. In most states 
there are facilitators and developers/demonstrators 
who work with local districts and staff to do this. 


The state facilitators help local districts learn 
which programs are available in the network and which 
might be best suited to their needs. The developers/ 
demonstrators then take over and introduce the pro- 
gram to the interested local districts and their 
staffs. 


A key aspect of the NDN is the initial selection of 
innovative programs to be included in the network. 
The "gatekeeper" to the NDN is the Joint Dissemi- 
nation Review Panel (JDRP). In the past, only edu- 
cational projects developed through federal funding 
were eligible for consideration by the JDRP. In 
1979, however, NEA recommended that the new regula- 
tions for NDN be changed to lift the federal funding 
restrictions. This change broadens the base of edu- 
cational programs that may feed into the network 

and makes it more accessible to classroom teachers. 


Currently, some serious questions have surfaced 
related to the entire federal dissemination function, 
of which NDN is a major part. Two distinguished Rand 
studies question the assumption that an external 
agency or person can successfully introduce or install 
anything in an established school system. One study 


*See list of state facilitators in Part V. 
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states, "Successful projects are not disseminated 
automatically or easily, and their replication in 
new sites usually falls short of their performance 
in the original sites." The point is that an edu- 
cational program that is not based on local needs 
has only small chance for success. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 


7 


How can the NDN objective to broaden the base of good class- 
room practice be accomplished in a more effective and realis- 
tic way, beginning with the classroom teacher? 


How can much of the good information contained in the Network 
be integrated more effectively into state and local in- 
service training programs for teachers? 


How can the products and packages now in the Network be used 
in a more practical way to encourage and promote local 
adaptation rather than to discourage it? 


How do teachers find out how, when, and where to present 
innovative programs to the JDRP? 


How can teachers report their experiences with NDN programs 
in ways that will strengthen future program direction? 


How can NDN staff reduce the distance between themselves and 
the organized teaching profession to the mutual benefit of 
both? E.g., should NDN encourage teacher associations to 
participate actively as NDN state facilitators? 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION* 


1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208 


Director: Michael Timpane, Acting Director 
Contact: Peirce Hammond, (202) 254-7180 


Description: The National Institute of Education (NIE) is the major 

educational research arm of the federal government. 
It sponsors basic, applied, and policy research and 
disseminates significant findings in order to (1) im- 
prove practice and (2) move toward greater equity of 
educational opportunity. To achieve these two aims, 
NIE is organized into three programs: Teaching and 
Learning, Educational Policy and Organization, and 
Dissemination and the Improvement of Practice. In 
addition, NIE provides long-term support for 17 major 
research and development (R&D) labs and centers around 

YY the country. Approximately 30 percent of NIE's total 
budget ($91.2 million for 1980) is earmarked for the 
labs and centers. 


NIE also funds the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) clearinghouses that provide a compre- 
hensive data base of educational literature. 


Association Association concerns about NIE center on developing a 

Concerns: balance in the research effort between universities 
and elementary/secondary teachers, and searching for 
ways to increase the applicability and usefulness of 
research in order to benefit students in the class- 
room. 


Historically the "research establishment" has been far 
removed from teachers, classrooms, and students. NEA 
has been working closely with NIE in the past year in 

an effort to have teachers become more equal partners 

in the research process. There has been some progress 

on this, with teachers now reviewing proposals, becoming 
more actively engaged in the labs and centers, and parti- 
cipating more in NIE-sponsored conferences. 


*See NIE labs/centers and ERIC resource lists in Part V. 
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As presently organized, the ERIC system is of little 
value to classroom teachers. 


Finally, teachers are concerned about the policy arm 

of NIE--the National Council on Educational Research 
(NCER). There has been one teacher serving on this 
policy council for the past several years--Robert 

Heyer, a junior high school science teacher from 
Minneapolis and an NEA member. Teachers believe this is 
token representation in an agency that is committed to 
improving educational practice as one of its major goals. 
Teachers are looking toward broader representation on 
and more voice in NCER in the future. 
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QUESTIONS ON NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


1. How can NEA and NIE set up a more effective mechanism for 
teacher identification of research topics? 


2. How can NIE do a more effective job of disseminating research 
results to classroom teachers? 


3. Do NIE's labs and centers take the initiative in communi- 
cating results of their work to teachers? 


4. How can the local and state associations have closer rela- 
tionships with labs and centers in their region? 


5. How can teachers everywhere be involved in educational 
research so that they do not always have to react to findings 
produced by others? 


6. How can NIE make sure that the subgroups and subcontractors 
who conduct and carry out research projects demonstrate more 
concern for teachers' involvement that NIE now says it sup- 
ports? 


7. What are some specific examples of NIE programs that have 
improved classroom practice? 


8. How could the ERIC system be adapted for practical use by 
teachers? 


9. How can teachers have a stronger voice in NIE policy and 
funding decisions? 


10. How does NIE perceive the role of teachers in the research 
process: As generators of questions to be investigated? 
As "laboratory" participants to be observed? As professionals 
who develop findings? As professionals who help to interpret 
the findings developed by the research establishment? Other? 


11. How can NIE's few current efforts to increase teacher involve- 
ment in educational research become more widely known and 
adapted? 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, BUREAU OF* 


Regional Office Building 3 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Contacts: 


Description: 


Daniel Dunham, Deputy Commissioner for Occupational 
and Adult Education, (202) 245-8166 


Charles H. Buzzell, Associate Commissioner for Adult, 
Vocational-Technical, and Manpower Education, 
(202) 245-2555 


Howard Hjelm, Director, Division of Research and 
Demonstration, (202) 245-9634 


LeRoy A. Cornelson, Director, Division of State 
Vocational Program Operations, (202) 472-3440 


Thaine McCormick, Acting Director, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, (202) 245-3488 


The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) 
administers programs of grants, contracts, and tech- 
nical assistance for vocational, technical, occupa- 
tional, and adult education. Funds are used by 

the states for such activities as cooperative and 
work-study programs, consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion, program improvement and support, the construc- 
tion of residential vocational schools, and energy 
education. Twenty percent of basic grant funds must 
be used for the disadvantaged and those with limited 
English-speaking ability, 10 percent for handicapped, 
and for the position of a sex equity coordinator, 
$50,000 per state. States submit five-year applica- 
tions under a planning process that includes the 
participation of teachers. Annual plans are also 
required. 


In 1976 vocational education had a total federal/ 
state/local expenditure of $5.1 billion, with state 
and local dollars matching federal dollars nearly 

10 to 1. Vocational education is the fourth largest 
federal education program in terms of dollars appro- 


*See list of state directors of vocational education in Part Vv. 
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priated. During 1978 federal funds for vocational 
education served approximately 16 million public 
school students. 


The Vocational Education Act is up for reauthoriza- 
tion in 1982. Teacher concerns are that not enough 
program funds are reaching the classroom, that stu- 
dents need comprehensive counseling and assessment 
services to ensure that they are trained in an area 
of interest for which there is available employment, 
that funds are needed for the updating and replace- 
ment of equipment, and that practicing classroom 
teachers must be involved in all aspects of the pro- 
gram. 
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QUESTIONS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ie 


Are there practicing vocational classroom teachers on the 
local and state vocational education advisory boards? Did 
the state or local teachers association play a part in 
recommending their appointment? 


Did the associations participate in the development of the 
state's annual and five-year plans? How? 


How have federal vocational education funds been distributed 
throughout the state? Has priority been placed on directing 
funds to areas of high unemployment? Have the specified 
amounts been used for programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped? 


What specific actions have the state and local district taken 
to overcome sex discrimination and stereotyping in vocational 
education programs and in guidance and counseling? 


Have vocational programs been revised and expanded in order 
to train students for available jobs and to meet new and 
emerging occupational needs? 


Has the state instituted an effective means of following up 
On program completers and leavers to determine if they found 
employment in occupations related to their training, and if 
they are considered by their employers to be well trained and 
prepared for employment? 


What percentage of the state grant for program improvement 
and supportive services has been used to train teachers? 


Have the state research coordinating units involved teachers 
in the design and implementation of research and exemplary 
and innovative programs? 
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PUBLIC BROADCASTING/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCIES/COALITIONS* 


Contacts: 


Description: 


Edward Hymoff, Director of Communications, Office of 
Public Affairs, Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB), (202) 293-6160 


William T. Reed, Senior Vice-President, Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS), (202) 488-5080 


Brian Brightly, Director of Education, National 
Public Radio (NPR), (202) 785-5400 


William Lucas, Deputy Assistant Secretary, National 
Telecommunications and Information Agency (NTIA), 
(202) 724-3307 


Robert Hilliard, Chief, Educational Broadcasting 
Service, Federal Communications Commission (FCC), 
(202) 632-7531 


Frank W. Norwood, Executive Director, Joint Council on 
Educational Telecommunications (JCET), (202) 695-9740 


Elizabeth Young, President, Public Service Satellite 
Consortium (PSSC), (202) 331-1154 


These are agencies which are central to the knowledge 
and development of public policy related to the 
rapidly expanding field of telecommunications. They 
advance and influence public broadcasting, cable tele- 
vision, satellite communications, and nonbroadcast 
media such as videotape, discs, and audiotape. 


A major restructuring of the entire field of public 
broadcasting is under way this year, with crucial 
decisions being made relative to educational and 
instructional programming and program related ser- 
vices. Hence, the three public broadcasting 
agencies--CPB, PBS, NPR--will be central to monitoring 
activities. 


_ 


*See address list in Part V. 
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Technological developments have potential for 
assisting teachers in their instructional efforts, 
but they can also be misused, with harmful effects 
both on the practice of teaching and on students. 
Violence on TV, advertising for children, excessive 
TV viewing--all can have adverse impact on students 
and the teaching-learning process. 


From an Association viewpoint, cable TV and new 
developments in videodiscs and tapes can be impor- 
tant vehicles for leadership training and communi- 
cations. Affiliates are currently using local public 
broadcasting stations and cable TV to reach the public 
with teacher views about schools. New satellite 
networks open up possibilities for linking teacher 
centers for dissemination of teaching ideas and 
materials and for teacher-to-teacher interaction. 
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QUESTIONS ON PUBLIC BROADCASTING/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


1. How can teachers become involved in determining policy for 
public broadcasting at both the national and local levels? 


2. What can be done to ensure that teachers are represented on 
the boards of local public broadcasting stations? 


3. What is being done to establish a national advisory body for 
public broadcasting broadly representative of the nation's 
geographical, cultural, ethnic, and occupational diversi- 
ties? 


4. What is being done to ensure that public broadcasting board 
meetings, both local and national, are open to the public? 


5. What progress is being made in increasing the participation 
of minorities and women in CPB staff assignments? 


6. What are some of the ways CPB, PBS, and NPR are assisting 
teachers in their efforts to improve instruction in the 
nation's schools? What are some of the new programming 
thrusts of each arm of public broadcasting in the field 
of instruction? 


7. How can teachers be involved in determining what instructional 
programs are produced by public broadcasting? 


8. Can the CPB satellite network be used by NEA for regional or 
national teleconferences for teachers? If so, under what 
conditions? What procedures must be followed in requesting 
use of the network? What costs are involved? 


9. What guidelines have been developed to assist teachers in 
knowing whether certain television programs can be taped for 
classroom use? 


10. What constitutes "fair use" of television programs taped off 
the air by teachers? 


11. What policies has PBS set up for recording PBS programs off 
the air for classroom use? 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT, BUREAU OF* 


Donohoe Building, Room 3700 
6th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Director: 


Description: 


Floretta McKenzie, Deputy Commissioner, 
(202) 472-4594 


The Bureau of School Improvement (BSI), established 
in April 1979, brings together into one administra- 
tive unit over twenty small discretionary grant pro- 
grams. Each program is funded at under $20 million. 
The Bureau was organized to increase the visibility 
of these programs as well as to enhance their 
Management efficiency. The Bureau includes: 


Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education 

Arts in Education 

Basic Skills Improvement** 

Biomedical Sciences 

Career Education** 

Citizenship Education 

Community Schools 

Comprehensive School Health 

Consumer Education 

Energy Education 

Environmental Education 

Ethnic Heritage Studies Program** 

Health Education 

Law-Related Education 

Marine Education 

Metric Education 

Parent-Early Childhood Education 

Teacher Centers** 

Teacher Corps 

Urban Initiatives 

Women's Educational Equity 

Special projects in Correction and Education, 
Population Education, Preschool Partnership, 
and Safe Schools. 


*See list of contact persons in Part V. 


**These programs are described at greater length elsewhere in Part II. 
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Many BSI programs deal with instruction and profes- 
sional development concerns and many require local 
initiative in making proposals for funds. Yet there 
appears to be little teacher involvement in Bureau 


decision making and development and implementation 
of programs. 


aa ae 


a 
— 
QUESTIONS ON BUREAU OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
1. What coordination of in-service programs will BSI undertake? 
2. What overall scrutiny of teacher needs in in-service edu- 
cation will BSI search out? 
3. How will BSI build continuity and relationships among its 
various programs? 
4. Are more programs to be added to the Bureau? 
5. Will certain programs in the Bureau be consolidated? 
6. How has BSI improved the management and effectiveness of 
these programs? 
7. How are these programs monitored and evaluated? 
8. Has your state received a grant (or grants) for any of these 
programs? If so, how much? 
Y 9. Have teachers been involved? If so, how? 


10. How are BSI programs coordinated in your state? 


Ny 
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TEACHER CENTERS PROGRAM* 


1832 M Street, N.W., Room 819 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Contact: Allen Schmeider, Chief, (202) 653-5839 


Description: The Teacher Centers (TC) Program is directed primarily 
to the local level to satisfy some in-service and 
curriculum development needs of teachers so that they 
may better serve the educational needs of their stu- 
Gents. The program staff is responsible for preparing 
regulations, overseeing proposal review, and awarding 
and monitoring grants. 


It is expected that there will be $13 million in 

FY 1980 for the third round of TC grants. Because of 
the limited increase in funds (only $375,000 more than 
in 1979) the Teacher Centers Program will emphasize 
planning grants in making awards in order to spread 
the money as much as possible. 


SEAs have responsibility for proposal review, techni- 
cal assistance, and dissemination. 


Association Teachers can become involved in teacher center policy 

Concerns: boards in a variety of ways, one of which is being 
appointed by the local teachers association or bar- 
gaining agent. It is critical, from NEA's standpoint, 
for ensuring an association voice in running teacher 
centers that teachers are named in this way. 


Other teacher concerns are: 


Amount of appropriation 

Duration of federal support for a project 

Revised legislation 

Higher education percentage 

Geographic distribution (new vs. continuing) 

Expanding the resource base (federal vs. "shoestring") 
Relationship between policy boards and school boards 


ooo 0 O'0)10 


*Also see, School Improvement, Bureau of; and list of federally funded 
teacher centers in Part V. 


o0o00o000 0 
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SEA role and funding support 

Relationship to higher education 
Accountability/evaluation 

Equalization of educational opportunity 
NEA/AFT roles and differences 

Location of program in Department of Education. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEACHER CENTERS 


1. Do you have access to a federally funded teacher center? 
2. If not, do you know how to apply for one in your area? 
3. Who is eligible to receive a grant? 


4. If you do have access to a teacher center, what is the com- 
position of the policy board? 


5. Did the local association name the teacher members of the 
board, or were they named in some other way? 


6. How large is the service area geographically and in terms of 
numbers of teachers served? 


7. What is the nature of the relationship between the local 
association and the teacher center? 


8. Does a teacher supervise the day-to-day operation of the 
center? 


9. How does the teacher center know the needs of teachers? 
10. What is the role of the SEA? 


ll. What is the relationship between the teacher center and other 
in-service programs in the state? 


12. What is the role of the university in the teacher center? 

13. How is the teacher center supposed to disseminate information? 
14. What are the characteristics of a good teacher center? 

15. How can teachers continue to be centrally involved in the 


proposal review process--as they were in the first year of 
the Teacher Centers Program? 
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Part III 
HOW TO WORK WITH FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Oo Where To Get Information on Federal 


Education Programs 


Oo Your Right to Information About Federal 
Education Programs 


© How To Trace Federal Education Programs 
and Dollars in Your State and Community 


© How To Monitor a Program 


© What To Do When Things Go Wrong 
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WHERE TO GET INFORMATION ON FEDERAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Q: How can teachers get specific information about federal edu- 
cation programs, and how should we use it? 


A: Your basic source documents for all federal education pro- 
grams are the laws and regulations. Regulations spell out how 
federal laws/programs are to be implemented. They have the force 
of law but cannot go beyond the provisions and intent of the 
enabling legislation. 


Regulations generally begin with an overview of the law and 
regulations, followed by a table of contents, the body of the 
regulations (including a statement of purpose and definitions of 
terms used), and a comment section containing the administering 
agency's replies to the public's comments on the proposed regs. 
The comment section is valuable because it provides rationale for 
many of the provisions. 


The move by the Carter Administration to simplify federal 
regulations has added considerably to their intelligibility. 


As you begin working with a number of different federal edu- 
cation programs/regulations, you will come to realize that they 
contain many similar provisions. These are described below. 
(Also see the chart on page 88.) 


1. Federal education program regulations typically require 


the submission of state and local plans or "a lications": 


the state PL 94-142 plan, the five-year state plan for 
vocational education, the Title I plan, and so on. The 


regs spell out what kind of structures and procedures are 


to be in place at the state and local levels. They also 
describe how teachers are to be involved. 


2. Federal laws increasingly mandate teacher association or 


union participation in the development of state and local 


plans or parts thereof, such as the in-service portion. 
Local and state associations should take advantage of 


these opportunities. Public hearings and comment periods 


On state and local plans are another typical feature of 
federal education programs and a way in which teachers 
can influence state and local policy. 


3. Sometimes a program adopted by Congress contains a new 
philosophy about teaching, such as career education, or 
a new way to conduct the educational program, as with 


IEPs, so provisions for in-service education are included. 
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Teachers are where the action is, and unless they have 
an opportunity to understand and become committed to an 
innovative program, its adoption is jeopardized. In 
most instances where there has been a lack of in-service 
programs or teacher participation has been limited, 
teachers have reacted and are working to correct the 
situation through closer monitoring. 


Complaint and compliance procedures are included in most 
regs. They are important in resolving problems and en- 
suring that federal programs meet their legislative man- 


dates. (More about these two provisions in the section 
entitled "What To Do When Things Go Wrong.") 


Many federal education programs require local and state 
advisory councils. Probably the most visible way teachers 
are involved in federal programs is through participation 
on these councils. Teachers on councils should represent 
the collective voice of teachers--in other words, the asso- 
ciation. Your association should be recommending members 
to serve on advisory bodies. Once a teacher is appointed, 
the association should follow up with training and support. 


One of the aims of federal involvement in education is to 
improve the educational system through funds for research 
and innovative projects. The NEA has been critical of 
research efforts which are far removed from the classroom 
or the results of which never reach teachers or lead to 
modifications in teaching methods or practices 


Regulations and laws generally specify the percentage of 
program dollars which can go toward the cost of state and 
local administration. Regs also spell out the responsi- 
bilities of the SEA and LEA for administration of the 
particular program. SEAs and LEAs have been known to 
expand their own administrative functions, which in turn 
reduces the number of dollars reaching the classroom. 
This is a problem of increasing concern to teachers and 
the Association. 


Requirements for evaluation and accountability by the LEA 


and SEA will probably more and more be included in program 
regulations as budgets grow tighter. Advisory councils 
generally are mandated to conduct independent evaluations 
and recommendations for the program. 


All laws include a section on allocation of funds, which 
will tell you how the funds are to be distributed and the 
target populations or regions which are to receive priority 
for funding. Some programs have very specific formulas by 
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which funds are to be distributed throughout the states. 
Others grant the SEAs a great deal of latitude in distri- 
buting monies. And some program funds go directly to 
LEAs or institutions of higher education. 


This section will also indicate any "hold harmless" pro- 
visions (that a state cannot receive less monies than in 
the previous year), to what extent the federal share‘must 
be matched with state funds, and a provision that the funds 
must be used to supplement rather than supplant state funds 
(in other words, Posarat funds pay for excess costs of edu- 
cational programs rather than basic educational services 
provided to everyone). 


The most important information documents you will work with at 
the state or local level are the state or local program plans. These 
plans are blueprints for how the state or local government intends to 
implement the federal program and mandates. They contain such items 
as a budget showing how funds will be spent and a description of the 
in-service program which will be delivered. 


Copies of the state plan may be seen at your SEA office, which 
also has on file copies of all local plans in the state. The super- 
intendent or federal programs director is the person to contact in 
your own district for a copy of your local plan. Both the state and 
local plans are public documents. You have a right to see them. 
(More on this in the next section, entitled "Your Right to Infor- 
mation About Federal Education Programs.") 


Many teachers may hesitate or simply not have the time to visit 
the state or district education office. For these reasons and because 
of the importance of the state and local plans, it is suggested that 
association leaders and staff work out a way to make the plans readily 
available to teachers, e.g., maintaining a collection in the asso- 
ciation office. 


THE PROGRESSION OF A FEDERAL LAW INTO SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Advisory Councils 
Hearings 


Statute Federal 
Congress or Agency School Teacher 
Policy "Regs" 


UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION 


Common Characteristics of and Teacher Concerns 
About Federal Education Programs 


Some common characteristics: Some common teacher concerns: 

o SEA and LEA program plans o Lack of teacher involvement in planning process 
o Advisory council/teacher participation o Violations of law 

o Public comments or hearings on proposed plan o Lack of in-service education 

o Complaint procedure o No clearly defined complaint procedure 

o Compliance or state review process o Impact on teachers/students 

o In-service and staff development provisions o Paperwork requirements 

o Research and curriculum development o Insufficient funds/funds not reaching classroom 
o Administration o Lack of teacher involvement in compliance 

o Evaluation/accountability/reporting requirements procedures 

o Allocation of funds 

o Statement of purpose 

o Eligibility requirements 

o Definitions 


J J | 
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YOUR RIGHT TO INFORMATION ABOUT FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Q: What do we do if the administration says that a plan we want 
to know about is none of our business or is not available? 


A: Your right to information about federal education programs is 
protected by two laws: the Freedom of Information Act and the 
Government in the Sunshine Act. 


The purpose of the Freedom of Information Act is to make infor- 
mation maintained by the executive branch of the federal government 
more available to the public. The only exceptions to this are those 
categories of information exempt from public disclosure, and even 
here, agency decisions to withhold identifiable records are subject 
to judicial review. All federal agencies have published regulations 
which state where program information is readily available, how 
other information can be obtained on request, and the appeals pro- 
cedure in instances where the release of information is refused. 
What all this boils down to is that most of the documents you will 
be requesting are public information. 


The Freedom of Information Act (Public Law 89-487), originally 
part of the Administrative Procedures Act (5 U.S.C. 552), amended 
that law in 1966 and itself was amended by PL 93-502 (88 S Stat 1561). 
Many states have also enacted freedom of information legislation, 
but the laws vary greatly. The state laws naturally would apply to 
state and locally generated educational assistance programs. 


The Government in the Sunshine Act (5 U.S.C. 552b) declares it 
to be national policy "that the public is entitled to the fullest 
possible information about the decision-making processes of the 
federal government." Thus, all meetings of federal agencies are 
open to the public unless they concern a matter exempt from public 
disclosure. Public notice of meetings must be given (they always 
appear in the Federal Register), including whether the meeting is 
an open or closed one, the agenda, and the name and telephone num- 
ber of a contact person. Copies of the minutes or a transcript of 
the meeting must be made available to the public promptly and con- 
veniently. Virtually all federal agencies have published regula- 
tions implementing the Government in the Sunshine Act. 
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HOW TO TRACE FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND DOLLARS 
IN YOUR STATE AND COMMUNITY 


OF Our local association is interested in finding out how a federal 
program has helped or not helped the teachers and students in our 
schools. Where do we start? 


A: Answering the following questions should provide you with basic 
information about the effectiveness of any federal education program. 


1. What is the purpose of the program? Do you feel that the 
program, as implemented in your state, has fulfilled its 
purpose? 


2. What federally mandated advisory council is there? 


3. Are classroom teachers represented on the council? How 
were they selected? Do they represent the association's 
policy? 


4. What is the purpose of the advisory council? Is the 
advisory council effective? 


5. What amount of funds for this program did the state receive 
from the federal government for the current fiscal year? 
Are "carry-over" funds being used (i.e., funds appropriated 
in a previous year with no time restrictions on their use) ? 


6. Were the funds distributed throughout the state on a formula 
basis? 


7. Is the program funded by the federal government directly 
to school districts, colleges, and universities? Does 
the local program require state education agency review 
and approval? 


8. Who are the targeted recipients of these federal funds? 
Are the dollars in fact being used to help this targeted 
audience? 


9. What percentage of the funds is to be used for administra- 
tion? What is the actual percentage used? How many SEA 
staff are paid for out of federal funds? 


10. What funds are available for in-service training under the 
program? How many teachers have received training? 
Describe the in-service program, i.e., length, agenda, 
how the teachers are selected. Can program funds be used 
to pay substitutes while teachers receive training? 


as 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


bs 


18. 


19. 
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What percentage of the funds reaches the classroom? Can 
funds be used for equipment, materials, and supplies? 


Are there state regs pertaining to this federal program? 


Are there “set-asides" or specific percentages of funds 
that must be used for specific program areas? 


What possibilities exist for teacher organization influence 
on planning, policy development, program execution, and 
evaluation of the federal program? Did the association 
participate in the program? 


Have teachers been made aware of curriculum and materials 
development grants under the program? How many other 
school districts have had grants for this purpose? How 
were teachers involved? 


Have teachers learned about other similar programs in the 
state? Were opportunities made available for teachers to 
visit these programs? 


How have teaching practices or methods changed in your 
school district as a result of federal education research 
and innovative program requirements? 


In what ways does the SEA monitor the local program? 
How does the association monitor the program? 


Who are the persons at the LEA and SEA who are responsible 
for this program? 


HOW TO MONITOR A PROGRAM 


Q: How do we "monitor" a program? 


A: Federal monitoring is maintaining liaison with government 
agencies and with related organizations in order to influence edu- 
cational policy. Begin the monitoring program by thoroughly 
familiarizing yourselves with the law and regulations and state 
and local plans which pertain to the topic you are monitoring, 
determining the status of the program (for example, whether the 
legislation is up for reauthorization), and identifying and 
developing a relationship with key contact and resource people in 
the field. Some of the specific monitoring activities you will be 
involved in are described below. 


1. Commenting on proposed regulations. Copies of proposed 
regulations are published in the Federal Register (see 
Part V to find out how to get it) and the public is 
usually given a period of from 45 to 90 days to respond. 
The NEA has commented on proposed regulations for many 
federal programs such as teacher centers, education of 
the handicapped, Title I, bilingual/multicultural educa- 
tion, and others. In the regulations for PL 94-142, for 
example, the Association was successful in getting the 
wording changed so that teachers may not be held accountable 
if a student does not achieve the goals as set out in his 
or her individualized education program. 


2. Testifying at agency hearings. Agency hearings may be 
called under two general circumstances: (1) in relation 
to proposed regulations; (2) in relation to overseeing 
the operation of programs once a law is passed and 
policymakers want to know how it is progressing. The latter 
are known as "oversight" hearings. NEA leaders and 
staff are urged to make presentations at such hearings 
as appropriate. 


3. Being aware of meetings, conferences, and proposed actions 
about to be taken by the agency you are assigned to in 
order to alert members in the field and prepare an associa- 
tion response. Here your contacts and keeping up with 
issues of the Federal Register and Education Daily (see 
Part V) will serve you well. Because of its monitoring 
effort, the NEA was aware early on that regulations for 
the federal basic skills law were about to be drafted and 
was able to ride herd on the process, alerting members to 
the release of the proposed regs, to the regional hearings 
which were held, and to major issues such as the lack of 
clear definition in the regs of what constitutes basic skills. 
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4. Identifying teacher leaders and staff who can represent 
the association. One of the chief aims of monitoring is 
to bring about the involvement of more teachers in the 
policy-making process. Thus, the NEA is continually 
searching for teachers with talents in many areas whose 
names can be submitted as grant proposal readers, as mem- 
bers of advisory bodies, as participants at conferences, 
and as testifiers. The education representative to the 
U.S. Metric Board, for example, who is a junior high school 
math teacher and metric coordinator for his local school 
district, was recommended by the NEA. The NEA believes 
it is important that teachers on advisory councils and 
boards represent the collective voice of teachers. 


5. Collecting and disseminating data such as surveys, case 
histories, reports, and teacher testimony which show the 


effects of state and federal programs upon teachers and 
the classroom. Communicating with your own members is 
the backbone of your monitoring program. 


6. Being aware of state and national association policy. 


Resolutions and new business items express association 
positions on issues. It is important, too, that the 
individuals you recommend to represent the local also 
be aware of association policy. 


In short, monitoring is finding out, turning out, speaking 
out, and reaching out. 


At times monitoring will seem like a mammoth enterprise which 
you will never fully comprehend. And it is. Finally, it is a call 
to be creative. The NEA monitoring program began as a teachers’ 
response to the growth of government. The challenge now $a For 
teachers to propose public policy which promises educational excel- 
lence. 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN THINGS GO WRONG 


Q: What do we do if we uncover a violation of a federal law or 
the state has misinterpreted a particular federal mandate? 


A: Two processes which you must be familiar with in order to 
seek remedies to violations of federal education programs are the 
complaint and compliance procedures. 


Some federal regulations spell out a complaint procedure. 
If none appears in the regs of the program you are monitoring, 
you may want to alert your state association and suggest that it 
write to the federal agency which administers the program to find 
out if there is a complaint procedure (and to send a copy of the 
letter to NEA/IPD). Typically, when a complaint is received 
indicating that there is a possible violation of a law, or a pro- 
vision thereof, the federal agency will refer the matter to the 
appropriate state education agency for investigation and reso- 
lution. The federal agency may investigate the matter further 
if a dispute remains. 


Under the process of compliance, federal agency personnel 
visit each of the fifty states to review their compliance with 
particular education laws. BEH, for example, visits every state 
at least every other year to conduct "site reviews"; BOAE visits 
only ten states a year. Write to your state program contact 
person or the federal regional office in your area (see resource 
lists in Part V) to find out the next date for review of the 
program you are concerned about. Request that representatives 
from your association meet with the site review team to present 
teachers' concerns. State-program review teams also normally in- 
clude visits to several local districts, so teachers can partici- 
pate at this level as well. If you have any problem getting 
information in your state, contact the appropriate NEA/IPD 
monitor (see list in Part I). 


Typically, site review visits by federal officials are char- 
acterized by consultation and guidance to the state agency as to 
how a law should be implemented rather than by strict enforcement 
of the law. If a state is found to be in noncompliance, it is so 
advised and given a set amount of time in which to correct the 
Situation. Many times a "paper" verification will suffice, al- 
though occasionally the federal agency may make a verification 
visit. There is usually a lapse of time between the site visit 
and the final report of the review. 


We cannot stress enough that before you take action to reme- 
dy a situation you must know the law that applies, and what is or 
is not happening in relation to teachers. Be sure you can document 
your case when reporting possible violations of federal programs. 
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The NEA developed the form illustrated on page 97 as a way of 
reporting possible violations of PL 94-142. Several state associ- 
ations have used it during BEH site visits to alert agency offi- 
cials to ways in which the law was being improperly interpreted 
and implemented in the states. The form can be adapted for other 
federal programs. 


Remedies may also be brought about through the legislative 
process, revision of the regs, policy reinterpretation by the 
agency, court action, community action, and grievance procedures. 
The chart on page 98 gives guidelines on when one type of remedy 
may be more effective or appropriate than others. 


Remember, too, that a purpose of monitoring is also to provide 
a positive response, to let the "feds" know when programs are 
operating as they should and in ways that benefit teachers and 
students. 
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PL 94-142 Report Form 


Teacher (name) 
Assignment 

School & District 

Name of UniServ Director 


Nature of problem (Who-What-When-Where) 


What, if anything, have you done to try to correct this situation? 


Has problem been solved? Yes No 


If not, what needs to be done to correct the situation? 


Source of 
Remedy/Relief 


Complaint 
procedure 


Compliance 
review 


Collective 
bargaining 


Regulatory 


Legislative 


Judicial 


Political/ 
community 
action 
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MONITORING FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Where To Go and What To Do 
When Something Goes Wrong 


When a provision of 
law or regs is 
violated 


Holds local, state, 
and federal govern- 
ments accountable 


When state is sche- 
duled for a com- 
pliance visit by 
federal officials 


Holds state and 
federal governments 
accountable 


When contract has 
language which 
permits 


Permits dialogue 
at local level 


Encourages in-house 
solution 


When no change in 
law is required 


Definitive action 


When contract has 
no provisions 


When association has 
effective monitoring 


capability 


When federal/state 
agencies concur 


When bill is up for Corrects the law 


reauthorization 


Enhances teacher 
image 


When you are on 
firm ground 


National in scope 


Particularly when Public relations 


action is necessary 


Accountability 


When violation is 
major 


Dramatic win 


When other remedies 
are not appropriate 


Public relations 


Alliances 


When community 
support exists 


When impact is 
broader than on 
teachers only 


Liabilities 
SEA essentially respon- 


sible for investigating 
and resolving complaints 


Enforcement is slow 
and laborious 


"Paper" compliance 
often suffices 


May be expensive 


May be difficult 
to document/support 


Time-consuming and 
complicated proce- 
dure 


May not get what you 
are after 


May polarize 


Slow process 


Requires intensive 
monitoring 


Expensive 
Time-consuming 


Possible adverse 
publicity 


Risky 


Lack of control 
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Part IV 
HOW TO ESTABLISH A MONITORING PROGRAM 


Guidelines for Establishing an Association 
Monitoring Program 


Serving on Local/State Advisory Councils 


Conducting a Monitoring Workshop in Your State 
or Local 


Suggested Format for a One-Hour Workshop 
Suggested Format for a Three-Hour Workshop 
Suggested Format for an All-Day Workshop 


Teachers and Public Policy Leader's Guide 


Sample Contract Language for a Special 
Service Leave 
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GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING AN ASSOCIATION 
MONITORING PROGRAM 


You may be asking, "Why should we be concerned with federal 
monitoring?" The answer is because federal regulations affect 
many aspects of our lives, from the label spelling out the in- 
gredients on the box of Cheerios at the supermarket, to the re- 
quirement that airline passengers wear a safety belt during take- 
off or landing, to the manner in which schools decide the yearly 
goals and related services for their handicapped students. 


Federal education programs are important because they impact 
on teachers and have implications for collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The PL 94-142 regs, for example, require that teachers be 
present at the IEP meeting, which must be held at a time conven- 
ient for the parents. The regs further recognize that collective 
bargaining agreements may have to be renegotiated to cover teacher 
participation in the IEP process. 


Monitoring can serve as an effective membership tool. One 
local which is organizing special education teachers established 
a task force on PL 94-142 to study the provisions of the law and 
regulations in relation to what the district and state have or 
have not done. In other words, monitoring for this local is a way 
for teachers to work together to affect what happens to them in 
the classroom. 


Monitoring should be an association program that links all 
levels of the organized teaching profession. Some ideas on how 
to go about instituting a monitoring program are: 


1. Hold a monitoring workshop. (The next section contains 
some ideas and three different formats for conducting a 
workshop. ) 


2. Develop an organizational capacity to monitor by (a) 
identifying members willing to participate, and (b) de- 
veloping the ground rules by which your monitoring pro- 
gram will function, e.g., how the monitors will system- 
atically provide the association with information about 
their programs. The NEA/IPD monitoring report form on 
page 104 may be useful. It may be photocopied or 
modified to meet your own needs. 


3. Identify all teacher members of the association who are 
currently sitting on advisory councils. Also identify 
councils on which teachers are not but should be repre- 
sented. (Your next step would be to recommend some 
teachers.) Hold a training session for your teacher 
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advisory council members which covers their responsibili- 
ties as advisers, association policy, and how they might 
conduct their monitoring activity. 


4, Provide staff support for association members sitting on 
advisory councils. 


5. Establish, through your state association, liaisons with 
state education agency staff, the principal agency you 
will be monitoring at the state level. 


6. Hold regular meetings of your "monitors," appropriate 
staff, and leaders. 


7. Be aware of state and national association staff who can 
be of help. There are also other organizations involved 
in the same areas you monitor that can be valuable 
resource contacts for you. 


8. Communicate association monitoring activities through your 
association newsletter or newspaper. Let your members 
know what you are doing for them, and keep them informed 
on education program development. Both NEA/IPD and NEA 
Government Relations publish periodic releases--entitled 
Monitor and Federal Monitor respectively--which highlight 
NEA's federal monitoring program. Both go to state asso- 
ciation leaders and staff and to UniServers, who are 
welcome to reproduce and distribute them to their members. 
Ask them about getting copies. 


Many teachers are uncomfortable in the public policy arena, 
sitting next to administrators and university professors and making 
the decisions. They are uncomfortable because they are on unfami- 
liar ground. It is agreed that teachers all along have sat on policy 
boards and spoken up, but not in the numbers which we are now recom- 
mending. Thus, the training of members in decision-making skills 
and the tie between the association and teacher members on advisory 
councils are of utmost importance. A list of questions on this 
topic follows. 


Serving on Local/State Advisory Councils 


More and more teachers are being asked to serve on local and/ 
or state advisory councils and commissions related to everything 
from the arts to vocational education. Teachers who serve on such 
councils would benefit from orientation by association staff and 
leaders. These are the kinds of questions that need to be 
addressed: 


10. 


iis 


12: 


13... 
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What is the purpose of having teachers serve on state 
advisory councils? 


As a teacher, whom do you represent? How were you 
appointed? By whom? Do you speak for the association? 


To whom do you report, if anyone? 


Where do you get the information for your input on the 
council? Are you well informed on association policy? 


How do you decide on your position on a given issue? 


How would you resolve conflicts between your personal 
position and the association's position on a given issue 
(use of standardized tests, for example) ? 


How would you mobilize support for a given point of view? 


Do you know what kind of action takes place as a result 
of council decisions? A recommendation or mandate to 
the legislature? To the governor? To the department 
of education? To the state board of education or state 
superintendent? 


Are there other avenues of input besides the council? 
Public hearings? Opportunities to testify? 


How do you let the association membership know what's 
happening on a question? The IPD committee? Associa- 
tion newsletter? State meetings/leadership workshops? 
Information dissemination by the council? (There should 
be a state department staff person assigned to the 
council who would be a source of information.) 


If you conceptualize the association's position on an 
issue, how do you make it official? 


Are you aware of federal and state rules and regs? 
Where can you get them? 


Are you aware of state and local plans? Where can you 
get them? 
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NEA/IPD Monitoring Report Form 


Agency: Date: 


Name of Contact(s): Phone: 


By telephone: In person: 


Initiated by: 


Purpose: 


What happened? 


Implications for NEA/state and local affiliates: 


Follow-up? 


Recommended for use in Monitor? 


Other: 


Report for the month of: 


———— aE 


IPD Staff Contact: 


CONDUCTING A MONITORING WORKSHOP 
IN YOUR STATE OR LOCAL 


After you have looked over this monitoring guide you may want 
to conduct a workshop on "Teachers and Public Policy" in your own 
local or state. Do it! Don't be put off. Agency monitoring for 
the purpose of influencing public policy is vital at all levels of 
the association--local, state, and national. It is as important 
in Spartanburg and Sacramento as it is in Washington, D. C. 


Here are some ideas and suggestions that may be helpful in 
arranging a monitoring workshop in your own area. 


1. The NEA filmstrip Teachers and Public Policy is a useful 
discussion-starter to provoke teacher interest and con- 
cern. It is available to local/state affiliates through 
UniServ and state IPD staff. Use it. 


2. This monitoring guide for teachers, as you have seen 
contains a good overview of major federal education 
programs, identifies national/state/regional resources, 
and suggests strategies for action. It is a good sup- 
plement to the filmstrip. Use it. Adapt it to suit 
local concerns and issues. 


3. Many state associations are heavily into monitoring 
programs and could become excellent resources for a 
workshop. Others are less active, but almost every state 
has some kind of "watchdog" activity going on. As you 
plan, seek out association leaders and IPD state staff 
involved in monitoring as resource and idea people, pre- 
senters, and panelists who can share their expertise and 
experience with others. 


4. Many local associations engage in routine monitoring 
activities as they attend school board meetings, follow 
local budget proceedings, and work with such local people 
as Title I directors. Local program administrators make 
good workshop participants. Teachers willing to share 
their local experience would also make good workshop 
participants. 


5. In addition to local and state association people, there 
are regional and state education department offices for 
many of the federal programs monitored in Washington. 
Invite regional and/or state administrators to attend 
your meetings to present their programs. You will be 
surprised at how many will participate. Deciding which 
bureaucrats to include will depend on the particular 
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interests of local teachers. The questions which accom- 
pany agency descriptions in Part II of this guide are 
good questions to ask of SEA staff. See Part V of this 
guide for lists of regional and state contact people. 


Have fun and good luck, and remember that the NEA/IPD moni- 
toring staff--your men/women/persons in Washington--are ready to 
help. 


Suggested Format for a One-Hour Workshop 


Teachers and Public Policy-- 
Introduction to Monitoring 


The purpose of this workshop is to introduce teachers to the 
importance of influencing public policy on education and to de- 
velop their awareness and understanding of the monitoring process. 


Agenda 
(One Hour) 
Oo Presentation of NEA filmstrip: 15 minutes 


Teachers and Public Polic 
Introduction to Monitoring 


(See Leader's Guide following page 110.) 


o Discussion of questions raised 15 minutes 
by the filmstrip 


oO Review of Teachers and Public 20 minutes 
Policy: A Teacher's Guide 


to Monitoring Selected Federal 
Education Programs 


o Next steps 10 minutes 
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Suggested Format for a Three-Hour Workshop 


Teachers and Public Policy-- 
Introduction to Monitoring 


The purpose of this workshop is to introduce teachers to the 
importance of influencing public policy on education and to devel- 
op their awareness and understanding of the monitoring process. 
This workshop will also introduce teachers to selected local and 
state officials who administer federal education programs. 


Agenda 
(Three Hours) 


© Presentation of NEA filmstrip: 15 minutes 
Teachers and Public Policy 
Introduction to Monitoring 
(See Leader's Guide following page 110.) 

° Discussion of questions raised by fimstrip 15 minutes 


° Individual sessions -- state/local 1s hours 
officials meeting with teachers in small 
groups to present their respective pro- 
grams and respond to teachers' questions. 
Various programs could be included such as: 


PL 94-142 (education of the handicapped) 
Basic skills 

Title I 

Teacher certification 

Bilingual education. 


° Strategies for monitoring local and state 45 minutes 
advisory councils: 


Association staff or leaders could head 
up this session to brief teachers on 
what they need to know to represent the 
association effectively on public coun- 
cils and commissions. 


o Next Steps 15 minutes 


Establish monitoring assignments, pro- 
cedures for reporting to the association, 
and future planning. 
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Suggested Format for an All-Day Workshop* 


The South Carolina Monitoring Conference 


An 
Instruction and Professional Development 
Committee Activity 


PROGRAM 
8:30- 9:30 Registration and Coffee 
9:30-10:15 Welcome: Elaine Marks, The SCEA President 


Conference Purpose: Jim Hockman, IPD Chairman 
Overview: Lois Karasik, NEA/IPD Monitoring 


Coordinator 
10:15-10:45 Orientation to Monitoring Session 
10:45-11:00 Break 
11:00-12:30 Monitoring Sessions with State Department of 


Education Officials 


PL 94-142 
Betty Brown, State Department 
Mickey Fain, UniServ 
Frankie Middleton, IPD 


Education Finance Act 
Phil Kelly, State Department (pm only) 
Jessie Chandler, UniServ 
Joe Singleton, IPD 


Basic Skills Assessment Program 
Paul Sandifer (am) and 
Vana Meredith (pm), State Department 
Don Kessler, UniServ 


Warren Mersereau, IPD 


Monitoring the Local 


Jim Saylor, UniServ 
Bill Cocker, IPD 
Local Leaders 


*This conference was held in Columbia, S.C., on October 20, 1979. The 
NEA filmstrip entitled Teachers and Public Policy and the monitoring guide 
were not ready for use at that time. They could easily be included in the 
opening or closing session of an all-day workshop. 


12:30- 1:30 
1:30- 3:00 


3:00- 4:00 
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Title I Programs 
Garlin Hicks, State Department 


Steven Reed, IPD 


Teacher Education, Certification, and 
Evaluation 


Legrand Rouse, State Department 
Karen Maddux, UniServ 

Jim Chandler, UniServ 

Jim Hockman, IPD 


State Advisory Councils 
Frank Gilbert, UniServ 
Margaret Duckett, IPD 
Lois Karasik, NEA/IPD 

Lunch 


Sessions with State Department Officials 
(repeat). State Advisory Councils will 
not be repeated. 


What We have Learned--Monitoring Session 
Reports to the Conference 


SAMPLE CONTRACT LANGUAGE FOR 
A SPECIAL SERVICE LEAVE CLAUSE 


As teachers become more active in all aspects of educational 
decision making, association bargainers need to provide teachers 
with the necessary economic means to Support such activism. One 
way is through bargaining paid leave clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 


Paid leave clauses abound in collective bargaining agreements 
but they may not cover every contingency. For example, a clause 
on educational conference leave or professional service leave may 
not allow paid released time for teachers to appear before educa- 
tion agencies as advocates of specific organizational positions. 
Association bargainers should carefully review their current leave 
language and determine whether or not paid leave to appear at edu- 
cation agency hearings as a spokesperson for an organization is a 
specific contractual right for all teachers. If not, and they anti- 
cipate future activities along this line, then they are advised to 
bargain such language immediately. 


There are two basic approaches to bargaining such leave where 
it does not currently exist. It can be added to an existing leave 
provision such as personal leave, professional leave, or special 
service leave; or a separate clause speaking only to new leave could 
be added to the collective agreement. The best approach can be 
determined only through careful analysis of the particular bargaining 
environment. On one hand, it may be easier to add to an existing 
leave provision because the board may not see such addition as an 
unwarranted expansion in paid leave but merely as a variation on 
already existing paid leave benefits. On the other hand, a separate 
article speaking only to the new leave may be necessary because 
existing leave provisions are at the irreducible minimum level and 
any variation may further water them down. 


The basic bargaining objectives are the same for either 


approach, however--contractually guaranteed leave with full 
Salary and benefits. 


The following is suggested language for a separate article in 
the collective bargaining agreement: 


Special Service Leave 


The Board recognizes its responsibility to support teachers 
in their total efforts to improve the education of all students. 
Such efforts include the appearance of teachers before hearings 
of education agencies, both state and federal, and service on 
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advisory councils and governing boards of national and state 
councils of education organizations. In recognition thereof, 
each teacher shall have up to three days leave with full pay 
each year, nonaccumulative, for such activities. 


This language is simple and all-encompassing and can serve as 
an initial proposal. However, association bargainers should be pre- 
pared to deal with the numerous questions and concerns that will 
inevitably arise from the board of education bargainers. In response 
to some of these concerns, the association could seek to have a bank 
of days contractually guaranteed for such use at the discretion of 
the association (not "at the discretion of the Board"). In any case, 
the two primary objectives of guaranteed days and full pay should be 
maintained. 


Locals which do not have collective bargaining agreements should 
ask their school board to adopt policy language similar to the clause 
suggested above. In the Southeastern states it is generally the 
practice for the state education agency to write the district 
and ask that certain teachers be made available to serve on panels. 
Here the state teachers association can work with the SEA to frame 
the request in such a way that districts will want to comply because 
of the honor and prestige which will come to them through the parti- 
cipation of one of their teachers. 


Part V 


RESOURCES 


How To Use These Resources 


Oo A Basic Monitoring Reference Library 


Selected National, Regional, and State Resources 


Chief State School Officers 

Regional Education Officers 

Title VII Network Centers and Fellowship 
Programs (for Bilingual Education) 

State Directors of Special Education 

National Diffusion Network State Facilitators 

National Institute of Education 
National/Regional Labs and R&D Centers 

Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) Clearinghouses 

State Directors of Vocational Education 

Public Broadcasting/Telecommunications 
Agencies/Coalitions 

Bureau of School Improvement 

Teacher Centers Funded Under the Federal 
Teacher Center Law 


HOW TO USE THESE RESOURCES 


Information and action are two important aspects of monitor- 
ing. The resource materials in this part are intended to provide 
the essentials of what you need to know to influence public 
policy. 


The materials listed in "A Basic Monitoring Reference 
Library" are basic sources of information on federal programs. 
It is important to know what they are and where they may be seen 
or obtained. 


The lists of "Selected National, Regional, and State Re- 
sources" related to federal programs are your basic pipelines for 
action. The roster of regional education officers, for example, 
alerts you to the specific sites of the important regional hear- 
ings on such topics as the handicapped, Title I, or basic skills. 
As more and more teachers attend and testify at these hearings, 
you will become better acquainted with Dr. Burns in Boston or 
Dr. Lewis in Atlanta, and they will come to know you. The list 
of NIE labs and R&D centers is useful for teachers to begin ini- 
tial contacts with researchers to find out what they are doing, 
whether it is of interest to teachers, and if so, how teachers 
can find out about it. 


The uses for state lists are obvious. Vocational education 
teachers in California, for example, can know immediately that 
Samuel L. Barrett is the state director and can be reached at 
(916) 445-3314. This kind of specific information is now at your 
fingertips and opens the door for you to make direct contact with 
decision makers on specific school programs. 


Use these lists. Make those contacts. Find out whether 
program administrators are working closely with teachers, and if 
not, why not. Open the window on the bureaucracy and let the 
sunshine in. 


This guide to monitoring federal programs can be a powerful 
document if teachers everywhere will use it. 


A BASIC MONITORING REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Many government Publications, including the Federal Register and Code of 
Federal Regulations, are available in federal depository libraries. For a list 
of these libraries write to Library, Public Documents Department, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Other places to look for the govern- 
ment and other publications listed here are law libraries, university or col- 
lege libraries, and large public libraries. 


FEDERAL REGISTER 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

(202) 523-5240 


The Federal Register, published daily, makes available to the public 
federal agency regulations and other legal documents of the executive branch 
covering a wide range of government activities. Here, government education 
requirements and proposed changes in regulations are published with an invi- 
tation for interested citizens or groups to comment on the proposed changes 
through the submission of written data, views, or arguments, and sometimes 
by oral presentations. Upcoming advisory council meetings are also announced. 
The Opportunity afforded teachers to be informed of and participate in the 
workings of their government through notices of activities in the Federal 
Register is significant. 


Subscriptions to the Federal Register are $5 a month or $50 a year. 
Individual copies or sections cost 75¢. For assistance in using the Federal 


Register, copies of The Federal Register: What It Is and How To Use It may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents for $2.40. 


CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

(202) 523-5240 


The Code of Federal Re ulations is the annual cumulation of executive 
agency regulations published in the daily Federal Register, combined with 
regulations issued previously that are still in effect. It is divided into 
50 titles, each representing a broad subject area. Individual volumes of 
the Code are revised at least once yearly and issued on a staggered quarterly 
basis. An alphabetical listing by agency of subtitle and chapter assign- 


ments in the Code is Provided in the back of each volume under the heading 
"Finding Aids." 
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NATIONAL JOURNAL 

1730 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 857-1400 


The National Journal is a weekly publication that highlights federal 
agency regulatory and administrative actions, explores policy formulation in 
depth, and updates personnel matters. It is available only through sub- 
scription for $300 per year. 


FEDERAL GRANTS AND CONTRACTS WEEKLY 
Capitol Publications 

Suite G-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 452-1600 


Regular issues of the Weekly include a listing of federal grants, with 
application due dates, agency name, and program number from the Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance. Each new grant program is covered in detail, 
and there are detailed explanations of selected RFPs (requests for proposals). 
(There are brief summaries of RFPs in Commerce Business Daily, which also has 
a weekly calendar listing important upcoming conferences, meetings, and other 
events.) Finally, Grants and Contracts Weekly provides analyses of the work- 
ings of the grant and contract process. 


CATALOG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE 
Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

(202) 523-5240 


The Catalog, issued annually, is designed to assist individuals in iden- 
tifying the types of federal domestic assistance available, describes eligibility 
requirements for assistance, and provides guidance on how to apply for specific 
types of assistance or federal grants. Extensive indexes are included. The 
Catalog is sold on subscription, which includes changes issued throughout the 
year. Catalog for 1979, $20. 


FEDERAL EDUCATION GRANTS DIRECTORY 
Capitol Publications 

Suite G-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 452-1600 


The Directory includes over 200 crucial education programs from the Catalog 


me) 
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of Federal Domestic Assistance, organizational charts and names of contacts 
at the Office (Department) of Education, and highlights of education programs 
administered by other agencies such as the National Science Foundation and 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


EDUCATION DAILY 

Capitol Publications 

Suite G-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 452-1600 


Education Daily is described as "the American educator's independent, 
daily news service." Anything happening of note in education is featured 
in the Daily. Highlights of Federal Register notices and legislative updates 
also appear. Teachers and affiliates should note, however, that on occasion 
Education Daily is not always 100 percent accurate. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY WEEKLY REPORT 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 

1414 22nd Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 296-6800 


The Congressional Quarterly is a good source of information on major 


legislation. It carries stories on major bills, including appropriations, and 
will even feature less significant legislation. Annual indexes are also 
published. If a teacher is interested in looking into an issue in great 
detail and depth, we suggest contacting the NEA, which can provide some 
assistance. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

(202) 523-5240 


The Congressional Record contains a verbatim official report of the 
debates and other proceedings of Congress. It is important to note, however, 
that verbatim debates are often targeted to the gallery and home district 
rather than to the issue at hand. A biweekly index to the Congressional 
Record is published, but it is usually a month old; there is no annual index. 


A year's subscription to the Congressional Record is $45. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MANUAL 
Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

(202) 523-5240 


The Manual is the official handbook of the federal government. It de- 
scribes the purposes and programs of most government agencies, lists key 
officials, provides sources of information on federal programs, describes how 
the three branches of government are organized and operate, contains the 
entire text of the Freedom of Information and Government in the Sunshine Acts, 
and much, much more. The Manual currently sells for $6.50. 


SCHOOL LAW REGISTER 

Capitol Publications 

Suite G-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 452-1600 


The School Law Register contains all new laws affecting local public 
schools. It is updated throughout the year. 


Let 


SELECTED NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
STATE RESOURCES 


The lists which follow were collected from a 
variety of sources and are continually subject to 
change. Their complete accuracy is not guaranteed 
but it is hoped that, for the most part, they will 
prove useful. 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


ALABAMA 
Wayne Teague 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
(205) 832-3316 


ALASKA 
Marshall L. Lind 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 465-2800 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
Mere T. Betham 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
OS 160-684* 


ARIZONA 
Carolyn Warner 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-4361 


ARKANSAS 
Don R. Roberts 
Director of Education 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-1464 


CALIFORNIA 
Wilson C. Riles 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-4338 


ee 
*Overseas operator. 


COLORADO 
Calvin M. Frazier 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-2212 


CONNECTICUT 
Mark R. Shedd 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-5371 


DELAWARE 
Kenneth C. Madden 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 678-4601 


FLORIDA 
Ralph D. Turlington 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
(904) 488-1785 


GEORGIA 
Charles McDaniel 
Superintendent of Schools 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2800 


GUAM 
Mary Elaine Cadigan 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 
OS 477-8975* 


HAWAIT 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
Harold H. Negley 


IOWA 


KANSAS 
Merle R. 
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Charles G. Clark 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 

(808) 458-6583 


Jerry L. Evans 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 

Jordan Building 

Boise, ID 83720 

(208) 384-3301 


KENTUCKY 


James B. Graham 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 564-4770 


LOUISIANA 


J. Kelly Nix 

Superintendent of Education 

State Department of Education 

Post Office Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-3602 


MAINE 


Joseph M. Cronin 
Superintendent of Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62702 

(217) 782-2221 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
State House, Room 229 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 633-5640 


Robert D. Benton 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 50319 

(515) 281-5294 


Bolton 

Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 

Topeka, KS 66612 

(913) 296-3201 


Harold Raynolds, Jr. 

Commissioner of Education 

State Department of Educational and 
Cultural Services 

Augusta, ME 04330 

(207) 289-2312 


MARYLAND 


David W. Hornbeck 

Superintendent of Schools 

State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 

(301) 796-8300 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Gregory A. Anrig 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue 

Boston, MA 02116 

(617) 727-5700 


MICHIGAN 


Eugene T. Paslov 

Interim Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

State Department of Education 

Post Office Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(517) 373-3354 


MINNESOTA 
Howard B. Casmey 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-2358 


MISSISSIPPI 
Charles E. Holladay 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6933 


MISSOURI 
Arthur L. Mallory 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 751-4446 


MONTANA 
Georgia Rice 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59601 
(406) 449-3654 


NEBRASKA 
Anne Campbell 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2365 


NEVADA 
Ted Sanders 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 885-5700 


ee 
*Overseas operator. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Robert L. Brunelle 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3144 


NEW JERSEY 


Fred G. Burke 

Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

(609) 292-4450 


NEW MEXICO 


Leonard J. DeLayo 

Supt. of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 

(505) 827-2282 


NEW YORK 


Gordon M. Ambach 
Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 

(518) 474-5844 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A. Craig Phillips 

Supt. of Public Instruction 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-3813 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Howard J. Snortland 

Supt. of Public Instruction 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

(701) 224-2261 


NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 
$< —— eS 


Loran J. Koprowski 
Superintendent of Education 
Office of the Governor 

Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 
OS 9319* 


OHIO 
Franklin B. Walter 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State Department of Education 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-3304 


OKLAHOMA 
Leslie R. Fisher 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-3301 


OREGON 
Verne A. Duncan 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State Board of Education 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3573 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert G. Scanlon 
Secretary of Education 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 787-5820 


PUERTO RICO 
Carlos Chardon 
Secretary of Education 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 751-5372 


RHODE ISLAND 
Thomas C. Schmidt 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2031 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charlie G. Williams 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3291 


*Overseas operator. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
James O. Hansen 
Acting Supt. of Public Instruction 
Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-3243 


TENNESSEE 
Edward A. Cox 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2731 


TEXAS 
Alton O. Bowen 
Commissioner of Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, TX 78711 
(512) 475-3271 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 

PACIFIC ISLANDS 
David A. Ramarui 
Commissioner of Education 
Office of the High Commissioner 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 
Os 9319* 


UTAH 
Walter D. Talbot 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
State Board of Education 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5431 


VERMONT 
Robert A. Withey 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3135 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Charles W. Turnbull 
Acting Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box 630 
Charlotte Amalie, VI 00801 
(809) 774-2810 


VIRGINIA 
S. John Davis 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
State Board of Education 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-2612 


WASHINGTON 
Frank B. Brouillet 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
Olympia, WA 98501 
(206) 753-6717 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Roy Truby 
Superintendent of Free Schools 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 384-3644 


WISCONSIN 
Barbara S. Thompson 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, WI 53703 
(608) 266-1771 


WYOMING 
Lynn O. Simons 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
State Dept. of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7673 


COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
William F. Pierce, Executive Director 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
379 Hall of the States 
400 North Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 624-7702 
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REGIONAL EDUCATION OFFICERS 


Region I - Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 


Thomas J. Burns (617) 223-7500, 4558 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

John F. Kennedy Federal Building, Room 2403 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 


Russell G. Ruffino, Chief (617) 223-7500, 5762 
Office of Intergovernmental and 
Special Services 


Richard V. McCann, Director (617) 223-7227, 4540 
Division of Educational Services 


Nicholas J. Hondrogen, Director (617) 223-6814 
Division of Educational Dissemination 


Region II - New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


William D. Green (212) 264-4370 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 3944 

New York, New York 10007 


John M. Aliberti, Coordinator (Pending) (212) 264-4025 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 
Room 3954 


Earl Williams, Acting Director (212) 264-4371 
Division of Educational Services 
Room 3945 


Linda R. McLean, Director (212) 264-4370 
Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 3943 


Region III - Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia 


Albert C. Crambert (215) 596-1001 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

3535 Market Street, Room 16280 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 
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Region III (continued) 


Jack R. Girsham, Director (215) 596-1033 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 
Room 16280 


S. Kirkwood Yarman, Director (215) 596-1001 
Division of Educational Services 
Room 16280 


W. Roberts Richmond, Director (215) 596-1039 
Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 16200 


Region IV - Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 


William L. Lewis (404) 221-2063 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

101 Marietta Tower, Suite 2221 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 


Polly McIntosh, Chief (404) 221-2064 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 


Ted B. Freeman, Director (404) 221-2479 
Division of Educational Services 


John Lovegrove, Director (404) 221-2343 
Division of Educational Dissemination 


Region V - Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 


Juliette Noone Lester (312) 353-5215 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

300 South Wacker Drive, Room 3214 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 


H. Robert Hewlett, Chief (312) 353-1750 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 
Room 3211 


Norbert J. Mettelka, Director (312) 353=5217 
Division of Educational Services 
Room 3213 


John Sasuta, Director (312) 353-6679 
Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 3212 
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Region VI - Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


Edward J. Baca (214) 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

1200 Main Tower Building, Room 1460 

Dallas, Texas 75202 


Earl P. Schubert, Coordinator (214) 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 
Room 1460 


Sam Miguel, Director (214) 
Division of Educational Services 
Room 1440 


Harold A. Haswell, Director (214) 
Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 1455 


Region VII - Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


Harold L. Blackburn (816) 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

601 East 12th Street, Room 360 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 


James Tumy, Director (816) 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 


Freeman H. Beets, Director (816) 
Division of Educational Services 


Mamie L. Wandick, Director (816) 
Division of Educational Dissemination 


Region VIII - Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming 


H. John Runkel (303) 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

Federal Office Building, Room 380 

19th and Stout Streets 

Denver, Colorado 80294 


Lewis R. Crum, Director (303) 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 
Room 352 


767-3626 


767-3626 


767-3651 


767-3711 


374-2276 


374-3976 


374-6294 


374-5800 


837-2544 


837-3862 
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Region VIII (continued) 


Irwin E. Kirk, Director (303) 837-3733 
Division of Educational Services 
Room 380 


Edward Larsh, Director (303) 837-4295 
Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 366 


Region IX - American Samoa, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Northern Mariana Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Caroline J. Gillin (415) 556-4920 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

50 United Nations Plaza, Room 205 

San Francisco, California 94102 


Samuel B. Kermoian, Coordinator (415) 556-6750 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 

Room 207 

Duan M. Bjerke, Director (415) 556-2663 
Division of Educational Services 

Room 205 

Warren R. Tappin, Director (415) 556-4570 
Division of Educational Dissemination 

Room 207 


Region X - Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 


Allen T. Apodaca (206) 442-0460 
Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

Arcada Plaza Building, Room 515 

1321 Second Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 


John E. Bean, Coordinator (206) 442-0402 
Office of Intergovernmental and Special Services 

Room 509 

Hyrum M. Smith, Director (206) 442-4962 
Division of Educational Services 

Room 515 

Robert A. Radford, Director (206) 442-0450 


Division of Educational Dissemination 
Room 515 


TITLE VII NETWORK CENTERS 
AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 
1979-1980 


FORUM ts pleased to publish this FY ‘80 hist of Title 
VII Muteruils Develoyment Centers, Truming Resource 
Centers, Dissemunition and Assessment Centers, and Fel- 
Jowship Programs, The list wus recenthe spdated woud veri- 
Hed bu the stat of the Nutional Cleawmehouse for Bilingrail 


Exdiwuition (NCBE) 


MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS 


National Bilingual Materials Development 
Center 

University of Alaska 

2223 Spenard Road 

Anchorage, Alaska 99503 

(907) 276-0547 

Tupou L. Pulu 

Ahtena, Alutiig, Arapaho, Arikara, Central 

Koyukon, Central Yupik. Dena’ina, Eastern Aleut, 

Gwich'in, Haida, Ifupiag, Lower Koyukon, Nez 

Perce, Northern Cheyenne, Paiute, Pit River. St. 

Lawrence Yup‘ik, Seminole. Shoshone. Tlingit, 

Tongan, Tsimshian, Upper Kuskokwin. Upper 

Tanana, Western Aleut, Yakima 


Arizona Bilingual Materials Development 
Center 

College of Education, Box 601 

University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 85721 

(602) 626-1618 

Elizabeth M. Antley 

Spanish 


Asian American Bilingual Center 
Berkeley Unified School District 
2168 Shattuck Avenue 

Berkeley, California 94704 

(415) 848-3199 

Linda Wing 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Pilipino 


National Asian Center for Bilingual Education 
10801 National Boulevard, Suite 404 

Los Angeles, California 90064 

(213) 474-7173 

Mieko S. Han 

Chinese. Japanese, Korean 


National Multilingual/Multicultural Materials 
Development Center 

California State Polytechnic University 

Building 55, 3801 West Temple Avenue 

Pomona, California 91768 

(714) 598-499] 

Roberto Ortiz 

Spanish 
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Asian Bilingual Cross Cultural Materials 
Development Center 

615 Grant Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94108 

(415) 781-2472 

George Woo 

Chinese, Pilipino 


Spanish Curricula Development Center 
7100 N.W. 17th Avenue 

Miami. Florida 33147 

(305) 696-1484 

Felicia Gil 

Spanish 


Social Studies Materials Development, Field- 
Testing and Staff Development Center for 
Greek-Speaking Children 

Florida State University 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

(904) 644-5038 

Byron G. Massialas 

Greek 


Pacific Area Languages Materials Development 
Center 

University of Hawaii 

2424 Maile Way 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

(808) 948-6842 

Robert Gibson 


Carolinian, Chamorro, Ilokano, Kosraean. 
Marshallese, Palauan, Ponapean, Samoan, Trukese. 


Ulithian, Woleian, Yapese 


Mid-America Center for Bilingual Materials 
Development (MAC) 

University of lowa 

N. 310 Oakdale Campus 

Oakdale, lowa 52319 

(319) 353-5400 

Lawrence M. Stolurow/Alan B. Henkin 

Spanish, Cambodian, Laotian, Vietnamese 


Arabic Language Bilingual Materials 
Development Center 

611 Church Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

(313) 763-9946 

Frederick W. Bertolaet 

Arabic 


National Materials Development Center for 
French 

168 South River Road 

Bedford, New Hampshire 03102 

(603) 668-7198 


Norman Dubé 
French 


Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Center 
Seton Hall University 

4400 South Orange Avenue 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 

(201) 762-9000, ext. 527 

Byounghye Chang 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean 


Native American Materials Development Center 
407 Rio Grande Boulevard, N.W. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87104 

(505) 242-5222 

Gloria Emerson 

Navajo 


Northeast Center for Curriculum Development 
City of New York Board of Education 
Community School District #7 

778 Forest Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10456 

(212) 993-2182 

Aurea Rodriguez 

Greek, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Hebrew 


National Portuguese Materials Development 
Center 

Center for Portuguese and Bilingual Studies 

Brown University, Box 0 

Providence, Rhode Island 02912 

(401) 863-2507 

Joao P. Botelho 

Portuguese 


National Center for the Development of 
Bilingual Curriculum 

Dallas 1.S.D. 

3700 Ross Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 75204 

(214) 742-599] 

Juan D. Solis 

Spanish 


Bilingual Materials Development Center 
1101 University Drive, Suite J 

Forth Worth, Texas 76107 

(817) 332-8905 

Gustavo Cedillo 

Spanish 


TRAINING RESOURCE CENTERS 


Indian Education Training Resource Center 
Dixie Gammage Building, Room 258 
Arizona State University 


(602) 965-5688 
Malo Kalectaca 
Papago, Pima, Hualapai, Supai (Harasupai) 


BABEL Resource Center 

2168 Shattuck Avenue 

Berkeley, California 94704 

(415) 549-1820 

Roberto Cruz 

Spanish, Chinese (Cantonese and Mandarin), 
Portuguese, Korean, Pilipino, Ilocano, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, Punjabi, Samoan, Laotian 


Comprehensive Educational Assistance Center 
California State University 

800 North State College Boulevard 

Fullerton, California 92634 

(714) 773-3994 

Anthony M. Vega 

Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Korean, Samoan, 
Japanese, Pilipino, Vietnamese, Armenian 


Cross Cultural Resource Center 

California State University 

Department of Anthropology - 6000 J Street 
Sacramento, California 95819 

(916) 454-6236 

Steven Arvizu 

Cantonese, Japanese, Kapingamarangi, Korean, 
Palauan, Pit River, Ponapean, Portuguese, Tongan, 
Ulithian, Vietnamese, Yapese, Hupa Karok, 
Tolowah Yurok, Ngatik, Spanish, Paiute, Samoan, 
Chamorro, Carolinean, Trukese, Marshallese, 
Tagalog, Punjabi, Ilocano, Hawaiian, Kosrean, 
Nukuoro, Woleian 


Bilingual Education Service Center 
Institute of Cultural Pluralism 

5544-1/2 Hardy Avenue 

San Diego, California 92182 

(714) 265-5193 

Rafael Fernandez 

Spanish, Pilipino, Vietnamese, Portuguese 


Bueno Training Resource Center 
Education Building, Campus Box 249 
University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 80309 

(303) 492-5416 

Jim Brandsford 


Lakota, Dakota, Nakota, Cree, German, Spanish, 
Vietnamese, Crow, Chinese, Japanese, Thai, N. 


Cheyenne, Ute, Navajo 


Midwest Resource Center for Bilingual 
Education 

500 South Dwyer Avenue 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 

(312) 870-4100 

Guillermo de Hoogh 


Spanish, Greek, Arabic, Vietnamese, Ojibwe, 


Korean 


National Bilingual Resource Center 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 

P.O. Box 43410 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70504 

(318) 264-6991 

Robert Fontenot 

French, Spanish, Italian, Vietnamese, Hungarian 


Boston University Bilingual Resource and 
Training Center 
School of Education 
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232 Bay State Road 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

(617) 353-3205 

Antonio Simées 

Chinese, French, Greek, Armenian, Passama- 
quoddy, Italian, Haitian-Creole, Spanish. 
Portuguese, Mohawk. Algonkin, Cape Verdean 


American Indian Bilingual Education Center 
University of New Mexico 

College of Education 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

(505) 277-3551 

Carlos Pecos 

Navajo, Tewa, Keresian, Mescalero Apache 


Southwest Cooperative Bilingual Education 
Training and Resource Center 

New Mexico State University 

Box 3 BTR 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

(503) 646-4726 

Atilano Valencia 

Spanish 


Regional Bilingual Training Resource Center 
City of New York Board of Education 

131 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 

(212) 858-5505 

Carmen L. Velkas 

Greek, Italian, French, Haitian-Creole, Chinese, 
Spanish 


Merit Center 

Temple University, Ritter Hall Annex, Room 995 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 

(215) 787-6258 

Frank Sutman/Annette Lopez 

Spanish, Chinese, Greek, Italian, Korean, Viet- 
namese. Yiddish, Arabic, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Choctaw, German, Cherokee, French, Haitian- 
Creole, Russian, Portuguese. Eelaponke/Mic- 
cosukee 


Multilingual Multicultural Resource and 
Training Center 

Rhode Island College, Horace Mann Hall 

600 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

(401) 456-8280 

Adeline Becker 

Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, French, Haitian- 

Creole, Japanese, Cape Verdean 


South Central Bilingual Resource Center 
Region XIII Education Service Center 

7703 North Lamar 

Austin, Texas 78752 

(512) 458-9131 

Jests Garcia 

Spanish, Choctaw, Seminole, Cherokee, Creek 


Region I Education Service Center 
Bilingual Education Department 
1900 W. Schunior 

Edinburg, Texas 78539 

(512) 383-5611 

Tomas Thomas 

Spanish 


South Texas Bilingual Resource Center 
Texas A&l University 
Campus Box 136 


Kingsville, Texas 78363 
(512) 595-2871 

Marfa Barrera 

Spanish 


Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 

(512) 684-8180 

Abelardo Villarreal 

Spanish, Vietnamese 


National Bilingual Training Resource Center 
406 Hall Health GS-25 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 98195 

(206) 543-9424 

Joseph Beard 

Spanish, Russian, Native Alaskan languages 


Bilingual Education Technical Assistance Center 
Tacoma School District #10 

708 S. G Street 

Tacoma, Washington 98405 

(206) 593-6980 

Pio de Cano 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Pilipino, Vietnamese, 
Pacific Island languages, Thai 


DISSEMINATION AND 
ASSESSMENT CENTERS 


National Dissemination and Assessment Center 
California State University 

5151 State University Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90032 

(213) 224-3676 

Charles Leyba 

Spanish, Pacific Asian languages, Chinese 


National Assessment and Dissemination Center 
49 Washington Avenue 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 

(617) 492-0505 

John Correiro 

Greek. Italian, Chinese, Korean, Japanese. Spanish, 
French, Portuguese 


Evaluation Dissemination and Assessment 
Center for Bilingual Education 

Education Service Center, Region XiIll 

7703 N. Lamar Boulevard 

Austin, Texas 78752 

(512) 458-9131 

Nilda Garcia 

Spanish, Native American languages 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


Arizona State University 

Center for Multicultural Education 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 

(602) 965-7134 

Carlos J. Vallejo 

Spanish, Navajo 

Ph.D., Ed.D., 13 fellowships 


University of Arizona 
College of Education 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
(602) 626-2270 
Macario Saldate 
Spanish 

Ph.D., 10 fellowships 


California State University 


Department of Bilingual Bicultural Education 


800 N. State College Boulevard 
Fullerton, California 92634 
(714) 773-3994 

Anthony M. Vega 

Spanish 

MS., 10 fellowships 


California State University 

School of Education 

5151 State University Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90032 

(213) 224-3676 

Charles F. Leyba 

Spanish, Cantonese, Mandarin, Korean 
M.A., Ph.D. 24 fellowships 


San Diego State University 
Multicultural Education Department 
College of Education 

San Diego, California 92182 

(714) 265-5155 

Ricardo J. Cornejo 

Spanish, Pilipino, Vietnamese 

M.A., Ph.D,, 25 fellowships 


Stanford University 
School of Education 
Stanford, California 94305 
(415) 497-2124 

Arturo Pacheco 

Spanish 

Ph.D., 13 fellowships 


University of California 
Department of Education 
Santa Barbara, California 93106 
(805) 961-2011 

Gustavo Gonzalez 

Spanish 

Ph.D,, 11 fellowships 


University of San Francisco 
Multicultural Program 

2130 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94117 
(415) 666-6876 

John B. Tsu 

Spanish, Chinese, Filipino, Japanese 
Ed.D., Ph.D., 30 fellowships 


University of the Pacific 
School of Education 
Stockton, California 95211 
(209) 946-2334 

Augustine Garcia 
Spanish, Chinese, Tagalog 
Ed.D.. 30 fellowships 


University of Colorado 
School of Education 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 
(303) 492-8468 

Leonard Baca 

Spanish 

Ph.D., Ed.D., 17 fellowships 


University of Northern Colorado 
School of Education 

Department of Elementary Education 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 

(303) 351-2624 

José E. Cordova 

Spanish 

M.A... 5 tellowships 


University of Delaware 

Educational Development, Bilingual Education 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

(303) 738-1165 

Arlene Patricia Scanlan 

Spanish 

MEd., 8 fellowships 


Georgetown University 

School of Languages and Linguistics 
37th and O Streets, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20057 

(202) 625-4301 

James E. Alatis 

Spanish, Mandarin Chinese 

Ph.D., 20 felowships 


Florida State University 

302 Education Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

(904) 644-5038 

Byron Massialas/Ernest Frechette 

Greek. Spanish, Arabic, Tagalog. Vietnamese. Thai 
Ph.D., 26 fellowships 


University of Florida 

Subject Specialization Teacher Education 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 

(904) 392-0761 

Clemens Hallman 

Spanish 

Ph.D., 11 fellowships 


University of Ilinois 

College of Education 

Office of Multicultural and Bilingual Education 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

(217) 333-8287 

Constance L. Walker 

Spanish 

Ph.D., 23 fellowships 


Western Illinois University 
Department of Educational Foundations 
900 W. Adams 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

(309) 298-1183 

Joseph Kersting/Jesse Thomas 

Spanish 

M.A, 7 fellowships 


Indiana University 

3400 Broadway 

Gary, Indiana 46408 

(219) 980-6536 

Leodoro Hernandez/James Mahan 
Spanish 

M.A., Ph.D., 12 fellowships 


Boston University 

School of Education 

765 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

(617) 353-3260 

Maria Brisk 

Spanish, Portuguese. Italian, Chinese 
Ph.D., 26 fellowships 


University of Massachusetts 
School of Education 

Ambherst, Massachusetts 01003 
(413) 545-0273 

Luis Fuentes/Gloria de Guevara 


Spanish 
Ed.D., M.Ed., 12 fellowships 


Wayne State University 
College of Education 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313) 577-0938 

Rodolfo Martinez 
Spanish, Arabic 

Ed.D., 20 fellowships 


Montana State University 

College of Education 

Department of Educational Services 

Bozeman, Montana 59717 

(406) 994-4744 

Elnora Old Coyote 

Crow, Blackfeet, No. Cheyenne, Cree Dialects of 
Sioux 

M.Ed., Ed.D., 16 fellowships 


Seton Hall University 

School of Education 

South Orange. New Jersey 07079 
(201) 862-9000 ext. 328 

Winston Yang/Frank Morales 
Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, Korean 
M.A., Ed.S, 25 fellowships 


William Paterson College 
Division of Humanities 
300 Pompton Road 
Wayne. New Jersey 07470 
(201) 595-2330 

Jerome Bernstein 

Spanish, Portuguese 

M.A., 14 fellowships 


New Mexico Highlands University 
Education Department 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 

(505) 425-7511, ext. 518 

Eugene P. LeDoux 

Spanish 

M.A.. 8 fellowships 


New Mexico State University 
Educational Resource Center 
Box 3-AC 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 
(505) 646-2405 

Atilano Valencia 

Spanish 

Ph.D. Ed.D., 23 fellowships 


University of New Mexico 
College of Education 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 
(505) 277-5961 

Ignacio Cordova 

Spanish, Navajo, Pueblo languages 
M.A.. Ph.D. 20 fellowships 


Columbia University 

Teachers’ College 

525 W. 120th Street 

New York, New York 10027 

(212) 678-3758 

Isaura Santiago-Santiago 
Spanish, Greek 

Ed.D. Ed.M., M.A. 15 fellowships 


CUNY, Brooklyn College 

Bedford Avenue and Avenue H 
Brooklyn, New York 11210 

(212) 780-5896 

Stephen S. Brumberg/Ming-Shui Hung 
Chinese 

M.A, 8 fellowships 


Fordham University at Lincoln Center 
School of Education 

Division of Curriculum and Teaching 
113 W. 60th Street 

New York, New York 10023 

Richard Baecher 

Spanish 

Post M.A.. Ph.D.. 14 fellowships 


Hofstra University 

Spanish Department 

1000 Fulton Avenue 
Hempstead, New York 11550 
(516) 560-3868 

Isabel Sirgado 

Spanish 

Ph.D., Ed.D., 30 fellowships 


Long Island University at Brooklyn Center 
University Plaza 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 

(212) 834-6191 

Gladys Wolff 

Spanish, Italian, Haitian-Creole 

Post M.A., 12 fellowships 


New York University 

School of Education, Health, Nursing and Arts 
Professions, Program of Bilingual Education 

New York, New York 10003 

(212) 598-2776 

Gil Sanchez 


Spanish, Chinese, French Creole, Italian, Japanese, 


Greek, Russian 
Ph.D., Ed.D., 30 fellowships 


St. John’s University 

School of Education and Human Services 
Jamaica, New York 11439 

(212) 969-8000 

John Spiridakis 

Spanish. Greek 

MS., 14 fellowships 


SUNY, Albany 
School of Education, Room 341 


For stcteceaicanon 


1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite B2-11 
Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 
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1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12222 

(518) 457-7539 

Iris Martinez-Arroyo 

Spanish 

MS., Ph.D., Ed.D., 8 fellowships 


University of Oklahoma 

630 Perrington Oval 

Norman, Oklahoma 73019 

(405) 325-2033 

Guadalupe Thompson/Thomas Wiggins 
Spanish, Cherokee, Kiowa, Seminole, Choctaw, 
Creek 

Ph.D., Ed.D., 10 fellowships 


Pennsylvania State University 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
145 Chambers Building 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
(814) 865-2430 

Lester Golub 

Spanish 

Ph.D., M.Ed., 15 fellowships 


Temple University 

College of Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215) 787-8005 

Frank Sutman 

Spanish 

Ed.D., 15 fellowships 


East Texas State University 
College of Education 

East Texas Station 
Commerce, Texas 75428 
(214) 886-5533 

Alonzo Sosa 

Spanish 


Ed.D., 3 fellowships 


Texas A&I University 
Bilingual Education Center 
Campus Box 152 
Kingsville, Texas 78363 
(512) 595-2871 

Mario A. Benitez 

Spanish 

Ed.D., 15 fellowships 


Texas Woman's University 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 


College of Education 
P.O. Box 23029 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(817) 566-1039 
Rodolfo Rodriguez 
Spanish 

M.A.. 8 fellowships 


University of Houston 
College of Education 

4800 Calhoun 

Houston, Texas 77004 
(713) 749-3198 

Bernardo Vallejo 

Spanish 

M.Ed. Ed.D., 15 fellowships 


University of Texas 

Office of Bilingual Education 
Education Building 532 

Austin, Texas 78712 

(512) 471-3919 

George Blanco 

Spanish 

M.A., M.Ed.. Ph.D., 20 fellowships 


University of Texas 

Division of Bilingual Bicultural Studies 
San Antonio, Texas 78285 

(514) 691-4426 

Albar Pena 

Spanish 

M.A.. 8 fellowships 


University of Washington 

College of Education 

P.O. Box DQ-12 

Seattle, Washington 98195 

(2006) 543-4203 

Juan Juarez 

Spanish, Chinese. Filipino. Japanese. Korean, Viet- 
namese 

M.Ed., Ph.D., Ed.D.. 27 fellowships 


University of Wisconsin 

School of Education 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

(608) 263-4655 

Carl Personke 

Spanish 

Ph.D.. 6 fellowships 


STATE DIRECTORS OF CAREER EDUCATION 


ALABAMA 
Anita Barber 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-5085 


ALASKA 
Gary R. Fuller 
Director, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 465-2980 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
Lealofi Uiagalelei 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 


ARIZONA 
Paul Bennewitz 
Deputy Associate Superintendent 
Career and Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 271-5346 


ARKANSAS 
Emil Mackey 
Supervisor, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-1894 


CALIFORNIA 
Paul N. Peters 
Manager, Career Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-2575 


COLORADO 
Douglas Johnson 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-2242 


CONNECTICUT 
Saul H. Dulberg 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-5287 


DELAWARE 
Randall L. Broyles 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover DE 19901 
(302) 678-4645 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Otho E. Jones 
Career Education Unit 
D.C. Public Schools 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4894 


FLORIDA 
Olive Thomas 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Vocational Research and Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building, Room 258 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
(904) 488-3860 


GEORGIA 


Ray Bouchillon 

Career Education Coordinator 
State Dept. of Education 

State Office Building, Room 258 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

(404) 656-2600 
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GUAM 
Luther A. Myrvold 
Assistant Superintendent 
Career Education 
Guam Community College 
Post Office Box 23069 
Guam, M.I. 96921 


HAWAII 

Wah Jim Lee 

Assistant Coordinator for 
Career Education 

Office of Instructional Services 

Department of Education 

Post Office Box 2360 

Honolulu, HI 96804 

(808) 548-4029 


IDAHO 
Leila Lewis 
Consultant, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Jordan Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-2281 


ILLINOIS 
Lonnie M. Hart 
Manager, Special Programs 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62702 
(217) 782-0711 


INDIANA 
Kim Powers 
Coordinator of Career Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 633-5426 


IOWA 
James Athen, Director 
Career Education Division 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-4700 


KANSAS 
Wilbur Rawson 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3346 


KENTUCKY 
Dorothy Alexander, Coordinator 
Office of Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4774 


LOUISIANA 
Joseph Williams 
Director, Career Education 
State Department of Education 


Post Office Box 44064, Capitol Station 


Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3753 


MAINE 

Stephen Thompson 

Consultant, Carrer Education 

Division of Instruction 

State Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services 

Augusta, ME 04330 

(207) 289-2033 


MARYLAND 
E. Neil Carey 
Career Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 796-8300 xX415, 416, 417 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles Brovelli 
State Coordinator for Career Educ. 
Division of Occupational Education 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-8140 


~ 


MICHIGAN 
Robert J. Weishan, Director 
Office of Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-9490 


MINNESOTA 
Reynold Erickson 
Career Education Consultant 
Pupil Personnel Services 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-4080 


MISSISSIPPI 
James J. Hancock 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-7635 


MISSOURI 
Marion Starr 
State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
Post Office Box 480 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 751-3545 


MONTANA 
G. Patrick Feeley 
Career Education Coordinator 
Office of the State Supt. 
of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59601 
(406) 449-3806 


NEBRASKA 
Jenne Garvey 
Career Education Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2476 
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NEVADA 
James H. Bean 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 885-5700, X214 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Stuart Pickard, Director 
Planning and Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
400 State House Annex 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-2340 


NEW_JERSEY 
Allison Jackson 
Associate Director, Vocational Educ. 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 984-5497 


NEW MEXICO 
Jean Page 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-3151 


NEW YORK 
Vivienne Anderson 
State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-7744 


NORTH CAROLINA 
James Conner 
Career Education Coordinator 
Middle Grades/Junior High School 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-4381 


NORTH DAKOTA 


David Massey 

Career Education Coordinator 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

(701) 224-2393 
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NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 
Isaac M. Calvo 
Acting Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 


OHIO 
Jack D. Ford 
Career Development Service 
State Department of Education 
State Department Building, Room 903 
Columbus, OH 43216 
(614) 466-5718 


OKLAHOMA 
Charles W. Sandmann 
Director of Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2426 


OREGON 
Tom Williams 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Board of Education 
924 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3597 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John Christopher 
Bureau of Instructional Services 
State Dept. of Education, Room 570 
Post Office Box 911 
Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 787-7616 


PUERTO RICO 
Zoraida Toro Torres 
Coordinator for Career Education 
Department of Education 
Cesar Gonzales 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 754-1115 


RHODE ISLAND 
Arthur Tartaglione 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building, Room 222B 
Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2691 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


M. Ellen Tollison Hayden 

State Consultant for Career Educ. 
State Department of Education 
906 B. Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 758-3156 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Richard Parker 

Director of Special Programs 

Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building #3 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 773-4571 


TENNESSEE 


Sadie R. Chandler 

Career Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
114 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 741-1885 


TEXAS 
Walter Rambo 


Director, Career Education 
Texas Education Agency 

201 East llth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

(512) 475-6836 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


David Ramarui 

Director of Education 

Trust Territory 

Department of Education 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 


UTAH 
R. Lynn Jensen, Coordinator 
Career Education Program 
State Board of Education 
250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-6091 


VERMONT 
George Metalious 
Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-2445 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Delta Dorsch 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box I 
Christiansted 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 
(809) 773-1095 


00820 


VIRGINIA 
William C. Bosher, Jr. 
Supervisor of Career Education 
Box 60 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-3765 


WASHINGTON 
Herbert Y. Bell 
Career Education 
Office of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-6763 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert P. Martin 
Coordinator, Career Education 


State Department of Education 
Room B-243 


1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3896 
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WISCONSIN 
Robert Meyer 
Career Education Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, WI 53702 
(608) 266-8837 


WYOMING 
Michael Elliott 
Coordinator, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, West 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7411 
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TITLE I STATE COORDINATORS 


ALABAMA 
Edward A. Spear 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 406 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3290 


ALASKA 
Ruth Harris 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2826 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
Failautusi Avegalio, Jr. 
Federal Grants Manager 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
9-0-2435* 633-5237 


ARIZONA 
Donald R. Kearns 
Education Program Director 
ESEA, Title I 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5235 


ARKANSAS 
C. E. Morris 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-1186 


*Overseas operator. 


CALIFORNIA 
Manuel V. Ceja, Asst. Superintendent 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-2590 


COLORADO 
Robert F. Cheuvront 
Supervisor of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-3382 


CONNECTICUT 
Patrick Proctor 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-3826 


DELAWARE 
William Corkle 
Supervisor of Title I, ESEA 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 678-4667 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
S. Frances Watts 
Chief of Compensatory Education 
D.C. Public Schools 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 724-4235 


FLORIDA 
Halley B. Lewis, Jr. 
Administrator, Compensatory Educ. 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building, PT-wW 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
(904) 488-3575 
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FLORIDA (continued) 
Robert G. Brewer, Coordinator 
Compensatory Education 


GEORGIA 
Billy Tidwell, Director 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2436 


GUAM 
Lillian Lujan 
Administrator, Federal Programs 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 
9-0 72-785* 


HAWAII 
Moss Ikeda, Administrator 
Compensatory Education Section 
State Department of Education 
1270 Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
(808) 548-4534 


Larry Higashi 
Education Specialist for 
the Disadvantaged 


IDAHO 
Donald J. Carpenter 
Associate Superintendent 
State-Federal Instructional Division 
State Department of Education 
Jordan Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-2111 


Ruth Seydel, Supervisor 
Compensatory Education 
(208) 384-2195 


_——_—_—__———————— 


*Overseas operator. 


ILLINOIS 
Robert H. Hardy, Jr., Manager 
Compensatory Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-5534 


INDIANA 
William B. Strange, Director 
Division of Compensatory Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 927-0318 


IOWA 
Oliver T. Himley 
Chief of Title I, ESEA 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-5313 


KANSAS 
Kenneth Gentry 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3161 


KENTUCKY 
Don Hart, Director 
Division of Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 19th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-3301 


LOUISIANA 
James E. Green 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 44064 
Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3344 


MAINE 
Donald K. Christie 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 

Education Building 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 289-3541 


MARYLAND 
George Lisby 
Chief, Title I Branch 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 976-8300 x234 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Jack Baptista 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue, 6th Floor 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-5745 


MICHIGAN 
Muriel Van Patton, Acting Director 
School Program Services 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-0048 


Kenneth Swanson 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
(517) 373-3851 


MINNESOTA 
Jack Hanson 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-2181 
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MISSISSIPPI 
A. ‘J. Comfort, Jr. 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6944 


MISSOURI 

B. L. Laney 

Director of Title I, ESEA 

State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Post Office Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751-2643 


Otis Baker 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
(314) 751-3520 


P. J. Newell, Jr. 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Instruction 


MONTANA 
Jay McCallum, Manager 
Division of ESEA, Title I 
Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Helena, MT 59601 
(406) 449-2410 


NEBRASKA 
Elizabeth Alfred 
Program Director, Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-2481 


NEVADA 
James P. Costa 
Federal Liaison and Coordination 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Capitol Complex 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 885-5700 x270 
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NEVADA (continued) 
Richard M. Gunkel, State Director 
Title I, ESEA and Migrant Education 
(702) 885-5700 x245 


NEW HAMPSHTRE 
Richard Hodges 
Coordinator for Title I, ESEA 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
64 North Main Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-2717 


NEW JERSEY 
Joseph Moore 
Coordinator for Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-8360 


NEW MEXICO 
Gilbert Martinez 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-5267 


NEW YORK 
John L. House, Director 
Division of Federal Education 
Opportunity Programs 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-1144 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert Marley, Director 
Division of Compensatory Educ. 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7665 


um 


*Overseas operator. 


NORTH CAROLINA (continued) 


Don Casper 

Director of Federal Programs 
Comptroller's Office 
Education Building 

Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-3637 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Warren Borchert 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Building 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

(701) 224-2282 


NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 


John Flores 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Department of Education 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 
9-0 248-9311* 


OHIO 
Arlie E. Cox 


Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
933 High Street 

Worthington, OH 43085 

(614) 466-4161, 4164, 8904 


John Ecos, Chief 
Special Programs Section 
(614) 466-8907 


James Miller, Director 
Division of Federal Assistance 
(614) 466-4161 or 4164 


OKLAHOMA 


Ray Willingham, Administrator 
Compensatory Education 

State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2846 


OREGON 

Fred Buehling 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Board of Education 

700 Pringle Parkway 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503) 378-9798 


PENNSYLVANIA 

William M. Dallam, Chief 
Compensatory Education Division 
Bureau of Curriculum Services 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

(717) 787-7135, 7136 or 7137 


William Mader, Chief 
Corrections Education Division 


PUERTO RICO 

Esther Pedroza-Gabriel 
Title I Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 754-1420 or 1425 


RHODE ISLAND 


Phil Zarlengo, Coordinator 
Compensatory Education 

State Department of Education 
235 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-2681 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Garlin Hicks 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge Building, Room 201 
Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 758-3471 


*Overseas operator. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dennis Gibbs 
Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 

State Department of Education 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-3218 


TENNESSEE 
Jo Leta Reynolds, Director 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building, Room 111 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-3665 


TEXAS 
William Kirby, Director 
Division of Federal Funding 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East llth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-4126 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 

PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Harold W. Crouch, Coordinator 
Fiscal/Federal Programs 
Office of the High Commissioner 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 
9-0 160-671*, Saipan 9870 


Birch Robison 
Title I Coordinator 


UTAH 
Kent Worthington 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Board of Education 
250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5061 


VERMONT 
Gerard A. Asselin, Director 
Division of Federal Assistance 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3124 


VERMONT (continued) 
Ray Kingsbury 
Grants Management Coordinator 
Compensatory Education 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Austin Donovan 
Title I Coordinator 
Department of Education 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
(809) 774-0100 X270 
or 774-8235 


VIRGINIA 
E. W. Newell 
Supervisor of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 6-9 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-3177, 3178, or 3179 


WASHINGTON 

Mona Bailey 

Assistant Superintendent 

Division of Special Programs and 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-2695 


Raul de la Rosa 

Title I and Migrant Supervisor 
Grants Management Section 
(206) 753-2562 


WEST VIRGINIA 
David Purdy, Director 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Building No. 6, Room 252 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2702 or 3368 


WISCONSIN 
Frank N. Brown 
Administrator of Title I, ESEA 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, WI 53702 
(608) 266-2699 


WYOMING 


George T. Bohl, Coordinator 

Program Services for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged 

State Department of Education 

Hathaway Building 

Cheyenne, WY 82002 

(307) 777-7416 


Melvin H. Gillispie 
Coordinator of Federal Programs 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Jon C. Wade, Chief 

Division of Educational Assistance 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Post Office Box 1788 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 

(505) 766-2427 


Betty Walker 
Title I Chief 
(505) 766-2652 


UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 


Richard E. Duffy, Representative 

Federal Assistance Programs 

Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

United States Catholic Conference 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 659-6656 


COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN PRIVATE EDUCATION 
Robert L. Lamborn, Executive Director 


Council for American Private Educ. 
1625 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 1010 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 659-3236 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


Owen F. Peagler, Chairman 
National Advisory Council on the 


Education of Disadvantaged Children 


425 13th Street, N.W., Suite 1012 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 724-0114 


STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


ALABAMA 

Cecil Bobo, Chief Consultant 
and Supervisor 

Exceptional Children and Youth 
State Department of Education 
868 State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
(205) 832-3230 


ALASKA 
John M. Stamm, Administrator 
Section on Exceptional Children 

and Youth 

Div. of Instructional Services 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 465-2970 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
Beth Scott 
Division of Special Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
9-0 633-4789* 


ARIZONA 
Diane Peterson 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-3183 


ARKANSAS 
Larry Rogers 
Coordinator of Special Education 


Division of Instructional Services 


State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501) 371-2161 


*Overseas operator. 


CALIFORNIA 


Gordon Duck 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Director of Special Education 

State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall, Room 614 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 445-4036 


COLORADO 


Peter Fanning 

Pupil Services Unit 

State Department of Education 
State Office Building 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 839-2727 


CONNECTICUT 


Tom Gillung, Chief 

Bureau of Pupil Personnel and 
Special Educational Services 

State Department of Education 

Post Office Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06115 

(203) 566-4383 


DELAWARE 


Carl M. Haltom 

Director of Instruction 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 

Dover, DE 19901 

(302) 678-5471 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Doris A. Woodson 

Division of Special Educ. Programs 
D. C. Public Schools 

415 12th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

(202) 724-4018 
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FLORIDA 

Landis B. Stetler 

Bureau of Education for 
Exceptional Students 

State Department of Education 

Knott Building, Room 319 

Tallahasse, FL 32304 

(904) 488-1570 or 3205 


GEORGIA 
Arthur E. Bilyeu, Director 
Program for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2678 


GUAM 
Victoria Harper 
Associate Superintendent 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 
9-0 772-8300* 


HAWAIT 
Miles S. Kawatachi 
Special Needs Branch 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 548-6923 


IDAHO 
Judy Schrag 
Special Education Division 
State Department of Education 
Len Jordan Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-2203 


ILLINOIS 

Joe Fisher 

Assistant Superintendent 

Department of Special 
Educational Services 

Illinois Office of Education 

100 North First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

(217) 782-6601 


*Overseas operator. 


INDIANA 
Gilbert A. Bliton 
Division of Special Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 927-0216 


IOWA 
J. Frank Vance 
Division of Special Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-3176 


KANSAS 
James E. Marshall 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3866 


KENTUCKY 
Billie R. Downing 
Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau of Education for 

Exceptional Children 

State Department of Education 
Capital Plaza Tower, 8th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4970 


LOUISIANA 
Henry Smith 
Special Educational Services 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 44064 
Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3641 


MAINE 
John T. Kierstead 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 289-3451 


MARYLAND 
Martha Irvin, Acting State Director 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 796-8300 x256 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Roger Brown 
Assoc. Commissioner and Director 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-6217 


MICHIGAN 
Murray O. Batten 
Special Education Services 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 420 
Lansing, MI 48902 
(517) 373-1695 


MINNESOTA 
John C. Groos 
Special Education Section 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-4163 


MISSISSIPPI 
Walter H. Moore 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39206 
(601) 354-6950 


MISSOURI 

Roland J. Werner, Jr. 

Division of Special Education 

State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Post Office Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751-2965 


MONTANA 


Shirley Miller 

Special Education 

Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Helena, MT 59601 

(406) 449-5660 


NEBRASKA 


Gary Sherman 

Special Education Section 
State Department of Education 
223 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

(402) 471-2471 


NEVADA 


Frank South, Director 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 

Capitol Complex 

Carson City, NV 89701 

(702) 885-5700 x214 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Robert Kennedy 

Special Education 

State Department of Education 
105 Loudon Road, Building #3 
Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3741 


NEW JERSEY 
Paul B. Winkler, Deputy 


Associate Commissioner--PPS 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-7602 


NEW MEXICO 


Elie S. Gutierrez 

Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 

(505) 827-2793 
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NEW YORK 

Lou Grumet 

Office for the Education of 
Children with Handicapping 
Conditions 

State Education Department 

55 Elk Street 

Albany, NY 12234 

(518) 474-5548 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Theodore R. Drain 
Divison for Exceptional Children 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-3921 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Roger Miller 
Special Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
(701) 224-2277 


OHIO 
S. J. Bonham, Jr. 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 
(614) 466-2650 


OKLAHOMA 
Maurice P. Walraven 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln, Suite 263 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-3351 


OREGON 
Mason D. McQuiston 
Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3598 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gary Makuch 

Bureau of Special and 
Compensatory Education 

State Department of Education 

Post Office Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

(717) 783-1264 


PUERTO RICO 


Gloria Bermudez de Miranda 

Special Education Program 
for Handicapped Children 

Department of Education 

Post Office Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 00919 

(809) 764-1255 


RHODE ISLAND 


Charles Harrington 

Division of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
235 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-3505 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Robert S. Black 

Programs for the Handicapped 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge Building, Room 309 
Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 758-7432 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


George Levin 

Section for Special Education 

Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

New State Office Building 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 773-3678 


TENNESSEE 


Vernon L. Johnson 

Education for the Handicapped 
State Department of Education 
103 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 741-2851 


TEXAS 
Don Weston 


Division of Special Education 


Texas Education Agency 
101 East 1lth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-3101 or 3507 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 
aos teh SS HANDS 

Elsa H. Thomas 


Special Education Coordinator 


Department of Education 


Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 


UTAH 
R. Elwood Pace 
Pupil Services Coordinator 
State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth South 
Salt Lake City, UT 984111 
(801) 533-5982 


VERMONT 
Jean S. Garvin 
Special Education and Pupil 
Personnel Services 


State Department of Education 


Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3141 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
NL 
Lorrene Logzdon 


Division of Special Education 


Department of Education 
Post Office Box 630 
Charlotte Amalie 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 


(809) 774-0100 x213 


VIRGINIA 
James T. Micklem 
Division of Special Education 


State Department of Education 
322 East Grace 


Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-2673 


WASHINGTON 


William J. Hulten, Director 

Special and Institutional Education 

Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-2563 


WEST VIRGINIA 
ph MR ne 


Keith Smith 

Division of Special Education 
Student Support System 

State Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Room B-057 
Charleston, WV 25305 

(304) 348-2034 


WISCONSIN 


Victor Contrucci 

Division for Handicapped Children 

State Department of Public 
Instruction 

126 Landgon Dtreet 

Madison, WI 53702 

(608) 266-1649 


WYOMING 


Lamar Gordon, Jr. 

Office of Exceptional Children 
State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 

(307) 777-7416 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
eB ALRS 


Kathleen Brady 

Special Education Division 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of the Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N. W 
Washington, DC 20245 


NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE FACILITATORS 


ALABAMA 
R. Meade Guy 
AIDS - State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 347 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3138 


ALASKA 
Betty Williams 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 465-2814 


ARIZONA 
L. Leon Webb 
State Facilitator 
Educational Diffusion Systems, Inc. 
161 East lst Street 
Mesa, AZ 85201 
(602) 969-4880 


ARKANSAS 
Sara Murphy 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-2276 


Mary B. Gunter 

Boston Mount Cooperative 
Drawer 248 

Prairie Grove, AR 72753 


Pat Flanagan 

Marianna School District 
Post Office Box 309 
Marianna, AR 72360 


CALIFORNIA 
Dorothy Blackmore 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, Room 116 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 322-6493 


COLORADO 
Duane C. Webb 
Project Director 
Colorado State Facilitator 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, CO 80501 


CONNECTICUT 
Carolyn McNally 
Connecticut Facilitator Project 
Area Cooperative Educ. Service 
800 Dixwell Avenue 
New Haven, CT 06511 
(203) 562-9967 


DELAWARE 
Peter Bachman, Director 
State Facilitator Project 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 678-4583 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Susan Williams 
District Facilitator Project 
1101 15th.St.,. N.W., Suite LL70 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 872-1220 


FLORIDA 
Allen Scott 
Project Coordinator 
Florida Facilitator Center, c/o PAEC 
411 West Boulevard 
Chipley, FL 32428 
(904) 638-4131 


GEORGIA 
Lynn King 
State Facilitator 
124 Aderhold Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
(404) 542-1345 
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HAWAIT 
Kellet Min 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 548-6486 


IDAHO 
Ted L. Lindley 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
Jordan Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-2189 


ILLINOIS 
Shirley Menendez, Director 
Statewide Facilitator Project 
1105 East Fifth Street 
Metropolis, IL 62960 
(619) 524-2664 


INDIANA 
Ted Newell 
Project Director 
Indiana Facilitator Center 
Logansport Community School Corp. 
2829 George Street 
Logansport, IN 46947 
(219) 722-1754 


IOWA 
David C. Lidstrom 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-3111 


KANSAS 
James H. Connett, Director 
KEDDS/LINK 
670 North Edgemoor 
Wichita, KS 67208 
(316) 685-0271 


KENTUCKY 
John C. Padgett, Director 
Statewide Facilitator Project 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, Room 1700 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4394 


LOUISIANA 
James R. Owens, Jr., Director 
Louisiana Facilitator Project 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3375 


MAINE 
Robert Shafto 
Project Director 
Main Facilitator Center 
Post Office Box 1391 
Gardiner, ME 04345 
(207) 582-7211 


MARYLAND 
Raymond H. Hartjen 
Project Director 
Post Office Box 265 
Simms Landing Road 
Port Tobacco, MD 20677 
(301) 934-2998 


MASSACHUSETTS 

John Collins 

Massachusetts Diffusion 
Assistance Project 

The NETWORK 

290 South Main Street 

Andover, MA 01810 

(617) 470-1080 


MICHIGAN 
Deborah Clemmons 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-1806 


MINNESOTA NEBRASKA 


Gene Johnson, Director Mary Lou Palmer, Director 

North Central and Central State Facilitator Project 
Pacilitator Project State Department of Education 

524 North Third Street Post Office Box 94987 

Staples, MN 56479 Lincoln, NE 68509 

(218) 894-2430 x215 (402) 471-2481 

Diane Lassman NEVADA 

State Facilitator Project Victor Hyden 

The EXCHANGE State Facilitator 

166 Peik Hall State Department of Education 

University of Minnesota 400 West King Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 Capitol Complex 

(612) 376-5297 Carson City, NV 89701 


(702) 885-5700 
Richard L. Peterson, Director 


State Facilitator Project NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SWE&WC Educational Cooperative Glendon C. Belden, Director 
Service Unit New Hampshire Facilitator Center 
Southwest State University 80 South Main Street 
Marshall, MN 56258 Concord, NH 03301 
(507) 537-1481 (603) 224-9461 
MISSISSIPPI NEW JERSEY 
Jerome P. Brock Robert Francis 
Mississippi Facilitator Project State Department of Education 
Plaza Building #1112 225 West State Street 
Post Office Box 1801 Trenton, NJ 08625 
Jackson, MS 39205 (609) 292-8390 
(501) 948-1210 
NEW MEXICO 
MISSOURI Lily A. Kliot 
Jolene Schulz, Project Director Project Director 
Missouri Facilitator Center Diffusing Exemplary Educational 
Columbia Public School System Practice in New Mexico 
310 North Providence Road Dept. of Educational Foundations 
Columbia, MO 65201 University of New Mexico 
(314) 449-8622 Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-5204 
MONTANA 
William E. Connett NEW YORK 
State Facilitator Robert King 
Office of the Superintendent State Facilitator 
of Public Instruction State Education Dept., 235M-EB 
State Capitol Albany, NY 12234 
Helena, MT 59601 (518) 474-1280 


(406) 449-3693 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Richard D. Barnes, Director 

North Carolina Facilitator Service 
North Central Regional Educ. Center 
Post Office Box 21889 

Greensboro, NC 27420 

(919) 379-5764 


Maxine Brown 

Northeast Regional Educ. Center 
Post Office Box 1028 
Williamston, NC 27892 

(919) 792-5166 


Joseph E. Webb 

Southeast Regional Educ. Center 
612 College Street, Room 200 
Jacksonville, NC 28540 

(919) 455-8100 


Robert R. Byrd 

Southwest Regional Educ. Center 
619 Wall Street 

Albemarle, NC 38001 

(704) 983-2126 


Josephine Spaulding 

Project Director 

Northwest Regional Educ. Center 
Post Office Box 786 

Carthage, NC 28632 

(919) 667-2191 


Glen Arrants 

Western Regional Educ. Center 
102 Old Clyde Road 

Canton, NC 28716 

(704) 648-9690 


Brenda Dail 

Central Regional Educ. Center 
Post Office Box 549 
Knightdale, NC 27545 

(919) 226-9282 


Henry A. Helms, Jr., Director 
Division of Development 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-7018 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hank Landeis 
State Facilitator 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-2293 


OHIO 
Gordon Behm, Facilitator 
Ohio Facilitator Center 
State Department of Education 
65 South Front St., Room 804 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 446-3825 


OKLAHOMA 
Kenneth Smith 
Statewide Facilitator 
Edmond Public Schools 
1216 South Rankin 
Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-2256 


OREGON 
Richard Pedee 
State Facilitator 
Multnomah Co. Interm. Educ. Dist. 
Post Office Box 16657 
Portland, OR 97216 
(503) 254-9923 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carolyn Trohoski, Asst. Director 
Pennsylvania Facilitator Project 
R.1I.S.E. 
198 Allendale Road 
King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 265-6056 


PUERTO RICO 
Antonio Figueroa 
NDN Facilitator/Dissemination Ctr. 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
(809) 759-8240 


RHODE ISLAND 
George McDonough 
Rhode Island Facilitator Center 
CIC Building 
235 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2841 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
James Buckner 
State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3526 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gene K. Dickson 

State Facilitator 

South Dakota Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Richard F. Kneip Building 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 773-3395 


TENNESSEE 
Charles M. Achilles 
Project Director 
College of Education/BERS 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615) 974-2272 


TEXAS 
Virginia Cutter 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 1lth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-5601 


Martin I. McConnell 

Region I Education Service Center 
1900 West Schunior 

Edinburg, TX 78539 

(512) 974-4165 


Madalyn Cooke 

Region II Education Service Center 
109 North Chaparral 

Corpus Christi, Tx 78401 


TEXAS (continued) 

Bill Powell 

Region III Educ. Service Center 
1905 Leary Lane 

Victoria, TX 77901 


Charlie Henderson 

Region IV Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Box 863 

Houston, TX 77001 


Jane Zwahr 

Region V Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Box 2546 
Beaumont, TX 77704 


Everett Youngblood 

Region VI Educ. Service Center 
Possum Walk Road (FM 1375) 
Route 2 

Huntsville, TX 77340 


Mike Owens 

Region VII Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Drawer 1622 
Kilgore, TX 75662 


Leroy Hendricks 

Region VIII Educ. Service Center 
100 North Riddle Street 

Mt. Pleasant, TX 75455 


Art Phillips 

Region IX Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Box 4086 

Wichita Falls, TX 76309 


Ann Bennett 

Region X Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Box 1300 
Richardson, TX 75080 


Frank Buell 

Region XI Educ. Service Center 
2821 Cullen Street 

Fort Worth, TX 76107 


Della Whatley 

Region XII Educ. Service Center 
Post Office Box 1249 

Waco, TX 78752 
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TEXAS (continued) VERMONT 
Mary Reynolds Joseph O'Brien 
Region XIII Educ. Service Center State Facilitator 
7703 North Lamar Bennington-Rutland Supv. Union 
Austin, TX 78752 Manchester Center, VT 05255 


(802) 362-3346 or 472-6350 
Bob Maniss 


Region XIV Educ. Service Center VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Post Office Box 3258 Phyllis Betz 
Abilene, TX 79602 Department of Education 
Post Office Box 630 
Vonell Huit St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
Region XV Educ. Service Center (809) 774-0100 
Post Office Box 5199 
San Angelo, TX 76902 VIRGINIA 
J. B. Linder, Jr. 
Ruth Holladay Virginia State Facilitator 
Region XVI Educ. Service Center Educational Services, Inc. 
Post Office Box 30600 Post Office Box 1203 
Amarillo, TX 79120 Orangeburg, SC 29115 
Travis Brown WASHINGTON 
Region XVII Educ. Service Center Keith Wright, Director 
700 Texas Commerce Bank Building State Facilitator Project “A 
Lubbock, TX 79401 Yakima Public Schools 
104 North 4th Avenue 
Bill Whitfield Yakima, WA 98902 
Region XVIII Educ. Service Center (509) 575-3234 
Post Office Box 6020 
Midland, TX 79701 WEST VIRGINIA 
Kenny J. Smith 
George W. Chancellor West Virginia State Facilitator 
Region XIX Educ. Service Center Post Office Box 1907 
Post Office Box 10716 Elkins, WV 26241 
El Paso, TX 79997 (304) 636-6918 
Betty Child WISCONSIN 
Region XX Educ. Service Center George R. Glasrud 
1550 N.E. Loop 410 State Facilitator 
San Antonio, TX 78209 State Dept. of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
UTAH Madison, WI 53702 
Kenneth Lindsay (608) 266-2101 
Utah State Facilitator Project 
250 East Fifth South WYOMING 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 Charlene Stogsdill 
(801) 533-5891 State Facilitator 
Laramie County School Dist. #1 
School Administration Building a 


2810 House Avenue 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 
(307) 632-0591 X134 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


National/Regional Educational Laboratories 


Terry L. Eidell, Director 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Post Office Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325 

(304) 344-8371, 8375 


Lawrence D. Fish, Executive Director 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

710 S.W. Second Avenue 

Portland, OR 97204 

(503) 248-6802 


John Hemphill, Director 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415) 565-3000 


Lochran C. Nixon, Jr. 

Executive Director 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

7302 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Kansas City, MO 64114 

(816) 361-7700 


James Perry, Executive Director 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 

211 East 7th Street 

Austin, TX 78701 

(512) 476-6861 


Wade Robinson, Director 
CEMREL, Inc. 

2130 59th Street 

St. Louis, MO 63139 
(314) 781-2900 


John Hopkins, Executive Director 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
444 N. Third Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19123 

(215) 574-9300 


Richard Schutz, Executive Director 
Southwest Regional Laboratory 

4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Alamitos, CA 90720 

(213) 598-7661 


Research and Development Centers 


Eva Baker, Director 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 
UCLA Graduate School of Education 
405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

(213) 825-4711 


Oliver H. Bohn, Director 

Research and Development Center 
for Teacher Education 

University of Texas 

Education Annex 36203 

Austin, TX 78712 

(512) 471-1343 


Robert C. Calfee, Director 
Henry Levin, Co-Director 

Center for Educational Research 
Stanford University 

Stanford, CA 94305 

(415) 497-0791 


Lauren Resnick, Co-Director 

Robert Glaser, Co-Director 

Learning Research and Development Ctr. 
University of Pittsburgh 

LRDC Building, 3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


(412) 624-4831 


Lloyd A. DuVall, Director 

Center for Educational Policy and 
Management 

University of Oregon 

1472 Kincaid Street 

Eugene, OR 97401 

(503) 686-5173 


Edward McDill, Co-Director 

(301) 338-7625 

James McPartland, Co-Director 

(301) 366-3582 

Center for Social Organization of 
Schools 

The Johns Hopkins University 

3505 N. Charles Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 


Richard A. Rossmiller, Director 
Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 
1025 West Johnson Street 

Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-4200 
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Robert E. Taylor, Director 
Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 486-3655 


Ben Lawrence, Director 

National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems 

Post Office Drawer P 

Boulder, CO 80302 

(303) 492-8027 


Judy Lanier, Director 

Institute for Research and Teaching 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, MI 48823 

(517) 355-9606 


Planning Projects* 


Carol P. Reisinger, Director 
Northeast Planning Project, 

New England 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02203 
(617) 223-6814 


i 


*Teachers in the Northeast and Southeast are encour 
projects to find out how they can participate in the planni 


in these regions. 


Jack Cook, Director 
Southeast Consortium 
111 Coliseum Boulevard 
Montgomery, AL 36109 
(205) 832-6790 


aged to contact these 
ng for R&D services 
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EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER 


(ERIC) 


ERIC is a national information system 
National Institute of Education. 


CLEARINGHOUSES 


supported and operated by the 


There are currently 16 clearinghouses in the 


ERIC network that specialize in different multidiscipline educational areas. 


Each clearinghouse searches out reports of 
proceedings, bibliographies, 
related materials, and reports of the most 
research and development. These materials 
indexed. Then the information is fed into 
listed in the ERIC reference publications. 


innovative programs, conference 


outstanding professional papers, curriculum- 


significant efforts in educational 
are screened, abstracted, and 
the ERIC computer data base and 


For guidance on how to use the ERIC system, see the publication entitled 
How To Use ERIC, which is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education 


Ohio State University 

Center for Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Telephone: (61 4) 486-3655 


Career education, formal and informal at all levels 
encompassing attitudes. self-knowledge. decision- 
making skills, general and occupational knowledge, and 
specific vocational and occupational skills; adult and 
continuing education, formal and informal. relating to 
occupational, family. leisure. citizen, Organizational. 
and retirement roles. vocational and technical 
education, including new sub-professional fields, 
industrial arts. and vocational rehabilitation for the 
handicapped 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling 
and Personnel Services 


University of Michigan 

School of Education Building, Room 2108 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Telephone: (31 3) 764-9492 


Preparation. practice, and supervision of counselors at 
all educational levels and in all settings: theoretical 
development of counseling and guidance: use and 
results of personnel Procedures such as testing 
interviewing, disseminating, and analyzing such 
information: group work and case work: nature Of pupil, 
Student, and adult characteristics. personne! workers 
and their relation to career planning, family 
consultations. and student orientation activities 


C. 20402. 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
Telephone: (503) 686-5043 


Leadership, management, and Structure of public and 
Private educational Organizations; practice and theory 
of administration; preservice and inservice preparation 
of administrators, tasks, and Processes of 
administration; methods and varieties of organization, 
Organizational change and social context of the 
organization 

Sites, buildings, and equipment for education: planning. 
financing. constructing renovating, equipping, 
maintaining, operating insuring, utilizing, and evaluating 
educational facilities 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education 


University of Illinois 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 


Telephone: (21 7) 333-1386 


Prenatal factors, parental behavior; the physical. 
Psychological, social, educational, and cultural 
development of children from birth through the Primary 
grades: educational theory. research, and Practice 
related to the development of young children 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 

Telephone: (703) 620-3660 


Aurally handicapped, visually handicapped, mentally 
handicapped, physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed, speech handicapped, learning disabilities. 
and the gifted; behavioral, psychomotor, and 
communiciation disorders, administration of special 
education services; preparation and continuing 
education of professional and paraprofessional 
personnel; preschool learning and development of the 
exceptional; general studies on creativity 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education 

George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Telephone: (202) 296-2597 


Various subjects relating to college and university 
students, college and university conditions and 
problems, college and university programs, curricular 
and instructional problems and programs, faculty, 
institutional research; federal programs, professional 
education (medical, law. etc ), graduate education, 
university extension programs, teaching-learning. 
planning, governance, finance, evaluation, 
interinstitutional arrangements, and management of 
higher educational institutions 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Syracuse, New York 13210 
Telephone: (315) 423-3640 


Management, operation. and use of libraries, the 
technology to improve their operation and the 
education, training, and professional activities of 
librarians and information specialists Educational 
techniques involved in microteaching, systems 
analysis. and programmed instruction employing 
audiovisual teaching aids and technology. such as 
television, radio, computers. and cable television, 
communication satellites. microforms, and public 
television 


ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Powell Library, Room 96 

Los Angeles, California 90024 
Telephone: (213) 825-3931 


Development, administration and evaluation of public 
and private community junior colleges. Junior college 
students, staff, curricula, programs, libraries. and 
community services 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

1611 North Kent Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 
Telephone: (703) 528-4312 


Languages and linguistics Instructional methodology 
psychology of language learning, cultural and 
intercultural content, application of linguistics, 
curricular problems and developments, teacher training 
and qualifications. language sciences, psycho- 
linguistics. theoretical and applied linguistics. 
language pedagogy. bilingualism, and commonly taught 
languages including English for speakers of other 
languages 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Telephone: (217) 328-3870 


Reading. English, and communication skills, preschool 
through college. Educational research and 
development in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. Identification, diagnosis. and remediation of 
reading problems Speech communication— forensics, 
mass communication, interpersonal and small group 
interaction. interpretation, rhetorical and 
communication theory instruction development. 
speech sciences. and theater Preparation of 
instructional staff and related personnel in these areas 
All aspects of reading behavior with emphasis on 
physiology. psychology. sociology, and teaching 
Instructional materials, curricula, tests and 
measurement. preparation of reading teachers and 
specialists, and methodology at all levels Role of 
libraries and other agencies In fostering and guiding 
reading. Diagnostic and remedial services in schoo! and 
clinical settings 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3AP 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 
Telephone: (505) 646-2623 


Education of Indian Americans, Mexican Americans, 
Spanish Americans, and migratory farm workers and 
their children; outdoor education, economic, cultural, 
social, or other factors related to educational programs 
in rural areas and small schools, disadvantaged of rural 
and smal! schoo! populations 


ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, 
Mathematics, and Environmental 
Education 

Ohio State University 

1200 Chambers Road, Third Floor 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
Telephone: (614) 422-6717 


All levels of science, mathematics, and environmental 
education; development of curriculum and instructional 
materials; media applications; impact of interest, 
intelligence, values, and concept development upon 
learning; preservice and inservice teacher education 
and supervision 


ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science Education 
855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Telephone: (303) 492-8434 


All levels of social studies and social science: all 
activities relating to teachers; content of disciplines; 
applications of learning theory, curriculum theory, child 
development theory, and instructional theory; research 
and development programs; special needs of student 
groups; education as a social science: social 
studies/social science and the community 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 

One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 616 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Telephone: (202) 293-7280 


School personne! at all levels; all issues from selection 
through preservice and inservice Preparation and 
training to retirement; Curricula; educational theory and 
philosophy; general education not specifically covered 
by Educational Management Clearinghouse; Title Xi 
NDEA Institutes not covered by subject specialty in 
other ERIC Clearinghouses;: all aspects of physical 
education. 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, 
Measurement, and Evaluation 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
Telephone: (609) 921-9000 ext. 2176 


Tests and other measurement devices: evaluation 
Procedures and techniques; application of tests, 
measurement, or evaluation in educational projects or 
programs. 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 
Education 

Box 40 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 W. 120th Street 

New York, New York 10027 
Telephone: (21 2) 678-3437 


The relationship between urban life and schooling; the 
effect of urban experiences and environments from birth 
onward; the academic, intellectual, and social 
performance of urban children and youth from grade 
three through college entrance (including the effect of 
self concept, motivation, and other affective 
influences); education of urban, Puerto Rican and Asian 
American populations, and rural and urban black 
populations; programs and practices which provide 
learning experiences designed to meet the special 
needs of diverse populations served by urban schools 
and which build upon their unique as well as their 
common characteristics; structural changes in the 
classroom, school, school system, and community and 
innovative instructional practices which directly affect 
urban children and youth; Programs, practices, and 
materials related to economic and ethnic 
discrimination, segregation, desegregation, and 
integration in education; issues, Programs, practices, 
and materials related to redressing the curriculum 
imbalance in the treatment of ethnic minority groups 


Educational Resources Information 
Center 


Central ERIC 

National Institute of Education 
Washington D.C. 20208 
Telephone: (202) 254-7934 


STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ALABAMA 
B. P. Dilworth 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 887 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3364 


ALASKA 
Glenn Erickson 
Director of Vocational Education 
Div. of Educ. Program Support 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 465-2980 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
Craig Clauser 
Director of Vocational Education 
ww Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
9-0 3-2503* 


ARIZONA 
Gary Bellrichard 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5358 


ARKANSAS 
Luther Hardin 
Associate Director for Vocational, 

Technical, and Adult Education 

State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-2165 


" ee 
uw *Overseas operator. 


CALIFORNIA 


Samuel L. Barrett 

Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 445-3314 


COLORADO 


James W. Wilson 

Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
207 State Services Building 
Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 839-3071 


CONNECTICUT 


Clarence M. Green 

Assoc. Commissioner and Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06115 

(203) 566-7546 


DELAWARE 


Donald E. Dunkle 

Director of Vocational Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 

Dover, DE 19901 

(302) 678-4638 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Otho E. Jones 

Assistant Superintendent 
Career Development Programs 

D. C. Public Schools 

415 12th Street, N.W., Room 904 
Washington, DC 20004 

(202) 724-4178 
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FLORIDA 
Joe D. Mills, Director 
Division of Vocational and 

Technical Education 

State Department of Education 
Collins Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
(904) 488-8961 


GEORGIA 
Joseph F. Freund 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Adult and Vocational Education 
312 State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-6711 


GUAM 
John D. Salas 
Director of Vocational Education 
Post Office Box 23069 
Main Postal Facility 
Guam, Mariana Islands 96921 


HAWAII 
Samson Shigetomi 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Board for Vocational Education 
2444 Dole Street 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-7461 


IDAHO 
Larry Selland 
Administrator, Vocational Education 
State Board for Vocational Education 
Jordan Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-3210 


ILLINOIS 
James Galloway 
Assistant Superintendent 
Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-4870 


INDIANA 

Don K. Gentry 

Director of Vocational Educ. 

State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education 

401 Illinois Building 

17 West Market Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 633-7673 


IOWA 
Jim Athen 
Director of Career Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-4700 


KANSAS 
Dean Prochaska 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3951 


KENTUCKY 
Billy R. Howard 
Assistant Superintendent 

for Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 20th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4286 


LOUISIANA 
Norman J. Stafford, Jr. 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3524 


MAINE 

Elwood A. Padham 

Associate Commissioner for 
Vocational Education 

State Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services 

Augusta, ME 04330 

(207) 289-2621 


MARYLAND 
Addison Hobbs 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 796-8300 x400 


MASSACHUSETTS 
David F. Cronin 
Associate Commissioner for 

Occupational Education 

State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-5740 


MICHIGAN 

Arnold Loomis 

Acting Director of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

State Department of Education 

Post Office Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(517) 373-3373 


MINNESOTA 
Robert P. Van Tries 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-3994 


MISSISSIPPI 
Elwyn Wheat 
Acting Director of Vocational 

and Technical Education 

State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6980 


MISSOURI 


B. W. Robinson 

Assistant Commissioner and Director 
of Vocational Education 

State Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

Post Office Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751-2660 


MONTANA 


Larry C. Key 

Administrator of Vocational Educ. 

Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

State Capitol, Room 106 

Helena, MT 59601 

(406) 449-3126 


NEBRASKA 


Glen H. Strain 

Assistant Commissioner in Charge 
of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

301 Centennial Mall South 

Post Office Box 94987 

Lincoln, NE 68509 

(402) 471-2435 


NEVADA 


R. Courtney Riley 

Director of Vocational-Technical 
and Adult Education 

400 West King Street 

Carson City, NV 89701 

(702) 855-5700 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Duane L. Pierce, Chief 

Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education 

State Department of Education 

105 Loudon Road 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-2721 
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NEW JERSEY OHIO 
William Wenzel 
Asst. Commissioner of Education 


Byrl R. Shoemaker, Executive Dir. 
Vocational and Career Education 


Division of Vocational Education and School Food Service 
State Department of Education 907 Ohio Departments Building 
225 West State Street 65 South Front Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 Columbus, OH 43215 
(609) 292-6340 (614) 466-3430 

NEW MEXICO OKLAHOMA 
Wilma Ludwig Francis Tuttle, Director 
Director of Vocational Education State Department of 
State Department of Education Vocational-Technical Educ. 
State Education Building 1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 Stillwater, OK 74074 
(505) 827-3150 (405) 377-2000 

NEW YORK OREGON 
Gerald L. Freeborne Monty Multanen 
Asst. Commissioner for Occupational, Director of Vocational Education 

Adult, and Continuing Education State Department of Education 

State Education Department 942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Turn Tower Building, Room 624 Salem, OR 97310 ~ 
99 Washington Avenue (503) 378-3584 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-3981 PENNSYLVANIA 


John W. Struck 


NORTH CAROLINA Director of Vocational Education 


Cc. B. Belcher, Director State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education Post Office Box 911 

State Dept. of Public Instruction Harrisburg, PA 17126 
Raleigh, NC 27611 (717) 787-5530 


(919) 733-7362 
PUERTO_RICO 


NORTH DAKOTA Edgar Sanchez, Actg. Asst. Secy. 


Carrol E. Burchinal, Director Vocational, Technical, and High 
State Board of Vocational Education Skill Education 

State Office Building Commonwealth Department of Education 
900 East Boulevard Hato Rey, PR 00919 

Bismarck, ND 58505 (809) 753-9128 


(701) 224-2259 
RHODE ISLAND 


NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS Frank M. Santoro 
Herman Cabrera Director of Vocational Education 
Acting Director of Vocational Educ. State Department of Education 
Office of Education Roger Williams Building, Room 222-B 
Post Office Box 9 22 Hayes Street 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 Providence, RI 02908 


(401) 277-2691 ~~ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Moody Oswald 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge Building 
Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3101 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

David Bonde, Director 

Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building No. 3 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 224-3423 


TENNESSEE 
John Leeman, Asst. Commissioner 
Vocational and Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building, Room 200 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-1716 


TEXAS 
Ben F. Teague 
Interim Associate Commissioner 
Occupational Education and Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 1lth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-2585 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Loren Peterson 
Director of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 


UTAH 
David S. Gailey, Director 
Div. of Vocational and Adult Educ. 
State Board of Education 
250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 


VERMONT 
Arthur W. Ericson 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3101 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Aubrey L. Roebuck 
Acting Director of Vocational Educ. 
Insular Department of Education 
Post Office Box 630 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
(809) 774-3046 


VIRGINIA 
~ Melvin Garner 
Administrative Director of 
Vocational and Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 786-2657 


WASHINGTON 
Homer Halverson, Executive Director 
Commission for Vocational Education 
State of Washington, LS-10 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-5662 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarence E. Burdette 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 6, Room B-221 
1900 Washington Street East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2346 


WISCONSIN 

Robert P. Sorensen, Director 

State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education 

Hill Farms State Office Building 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue, 7th Floor 

Madison, WI 53702 

(608) 266-1770 
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WYOMING 
Michael J. Elliott 
Director of Vocational Programs 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 
(307) 777-7411 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCIES/COALITIONS 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING AGENCIES 
———_— ee i tee 


Edward Hymoff, Director of Communications 
Office of Public Affairs 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

1111 16th Street, N.w. 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 293-6160 


William T. Reed, Senior Vice President 
Public Broadcasting Service 

475 L'Enfant Plaza, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20004 

(202) 488-5080 


Brian Brightly, Director of Education 
National Public Radio 

2025 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 785-5400 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AGENCIES 
SEN ES 


William Lucas, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

National Telecommunications and 
Information Agency 

1325 G Street, N.wW. 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) 724-3307 


Robert Hilliard, Chief 
Educational Broadcasting Branch 
Federal Communications Commission 
1919 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 632-7531 


Frank W. Norwood, Executive Director 

Joint Council on Educational Telecommunications 
1126 16th Street, N.w. 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 695-9740 


Elizabeth Young, President 

Public Service Satellite Consortium 
1160 L Street, N.W., Suite 907 
Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 331-1154 
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BUREAU OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Floretta D. McKenzie 
Deputy Commissioner 


Telephone (AC 202) 


Director/Contact 


Legislated Programs 


Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Education 


Helen Howlis 


245-7292 


Arts in Education Harold Arberg 245-8912 
Basic Skills Shirley Jackson 245-8537 
- Achievement Testing 
Biomedical Sciences Mel Ingelhart 245-1990 
(contact) 
Community Schools Ron Castaldi 245-0691 
(Acting) 
Consumer Education Dustin Wilson 653-5983 
Environmental Education Walter Bogan 245-9231 
Ethnic Heritage (Vacant) 245-9506 
Health Education Si McNeeley 245-8407 
(contact) 
Law-Related Education Steve Winnick 245-8953 
(contact) 
Metric Education Floyd Davis 653-5920 
Parent-Early Childhood/ Stan Kruger 245-8118 
Special Projects 
- Corrections Education Jim Spillane 245-7292 
(contact) 
- Population Education Stan Kruger 245-8118 
- Preschool Partnership Stan Kruger 245-8118 
- Safe Schools Robert Thomas 245-2605 
(contact) 
Teacher Centers Thomas Carter 653-5839 


- Principal Management 


Legislated Programs 


Teacher Corps 
Women's Educational 
Equity 
Initiatives 
Citizenship Education 


Comprehensive School 
Health 


Energy Action 
Marine Education 


Urban Initiatives 
- Baltimore Blueprint 
- Cities in Schools 
- PUSH/EXCEL 


Bureau of School Improvement 
3700 Donohoe Building 

6th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Director/Contact 


William Smith 


Leslie Wolfe 


Elizabeth Farquhar 


Peter Cortese 


Wilton Anderson 


George Lowe 


Kathlyn Moses 


Telephone (AC 202) 
234-0355 


245-2181 


472-4594 


472-4594 


472-7777 
472-7777 


245-7852 


° 


— 


TEACHER CENTERS FUNDED UNDER THE FEDERAL TEACHER CENTER LAW 


Montgomery Public Schools, Montgomery, Alabama 
Northwest Arctic School District, Kotzebue, Alaska 
Indian Oasis School District, Sells, Arizona 


Hot Springs School District No. 6, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Texarkana School District No. 7, Texarkana, Arkansas 


California State University at Northridge, Northridge, California 
Claremont Unified School District, Claremont, California 

Huntington Beach Union High School District, Huntington Beach, California 
Marin County Schools Office, Corte Madera, California 

San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco, California 

Santa Clara County Schools, San Jose, California 

Vallejo City Unified School District, Vallejo, California 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, Ventura, California 


Colchester Regional In-Service Education, Colchester, Connecticut 
Hartford Public Schools, Hartford, Connecticut 

Rocky Hill Public Schools, Rocky Hill, Connecticut 

West Hartford Public Schools, West Hartford, Connecticut 

District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


District School Board of Hernando County, Brooksville, Florida 


Metropolitan Cooperative Educational Service Agency, Atlanta, Georgia 
Northeast Georgia CESA, Winterville, Georgia 


Guam Department of Education, Agana, Guam 
Cassia County Joint District 151, Burley, Idaho 


Madison County Regional Superintendent of Schools, Edwardsville, Tllinois 
Northeastern Illinois University, Chicago, Illinois 


Bartholomew Consolidated School Corporation, Columbus, Indiana 
Gary Community School Corporation, Gary, Indiana 

Hammond Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana 

Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Area Education Agency 7, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Manhattan Unified School District 383, Manhattan, Kansas 


Franklin County School System, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Paducah Independent School District, Paducah, Kentucky 
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Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Ouachita Parish School Board, Monroe, Louisiana 


Maine School Administrative District No. 56, Searsport, Maine 
Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


Amherst Pelham Regional Schools, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Easton Public Schools, Easton, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Public Schools, Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Oxford Public Schools, Oxford, Massachusetts 

School Committee of City of Boston, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Livonia Public Schools District, Livonia, Michigan 


Southwest/West Central Educational Cooperative Service Unit, Marshall, Minn. 
Staples Independent School District 793, Staples, Minnesota 


Columbia Municipal Separate School District, Columbia, Mississippi 
Jackson Municipal Separate School District, Jackson, Mississippi 
Northeast Mississippi Consortium, Hernando, Mississippi 


Normandy School District, Normandy, Missouri 


Bozeman Public Schools, Bozeman, Montana 
Missoula County Schools, Missoula, Montana 


Educational Service Unit No. 14, Sidney, Nebraska 
Clark County School District, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Manchester School Department, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey 
Newark Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
University of New mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BOCES, Nassau County, Westbury, New York 

Buffalo City School District, Buffalo, New York 

City School District of New York, Brooklyn, New York 

East Ramapo Central School District, Spring Valley, New York 

Greenburgh Central School District No. 7, Hartsdale, Hartsdale, New York 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York 

Jamesville DeWitt School District, Syracuse, New York 


Albemarle City Schools, Albemarle, North Carolina 
Buncombe County Public Schools, Asheville, North Carolina 
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Cincinnati City School District, West Union, Ohio 
Franklin County Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
South Euclid-Lyndhurst City Schools, Lyndhurst, Ohio 
Wood County Schools, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Norman Independent School District 29, Norman, Oklahoma 
Stillwater Independent School District #16, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Bethel School District, Eugene, Oregon 


Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Richland County School District No. 1, Columbia, South Carolina 


Clarksville-Montgomery County Board of Education, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Oak Ridge Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Region 20 Education Service Center, San Antonio, Texas 
Grand County School District, Moab, Utah 


Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
Washington West Supervisory Union, Moretown, Vermont 


Radford City School Board, Radford, Virginia 
Education Service District No. 101, Spokane, Washington 
Kelso School District, Kelso, Washington 


Spokane School District No. 81, Spokane, Washington 


Cooperative Educational Service Agency No. 11, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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Program for Professional Excellence 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D C. 20036 


